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DERIVATION AND ANTIQUITY OF THE AMERICAN 
RACE. 


BY WARREN UPHAM. 








Naturalists have adopted, for their convenience in describ- 
ing and classifying animals and plants, collective terms expres- 
ing different degrees of similarity. In the widening range of 
their application, these terms include the variety, stock or race, 
the species, genus, order, class, and kingdom. Thus mankind, 
constituting a single genus, of only one species, is yet variant 
in four chief races: the Caucasian or white race, the Ethiopic 
or black race, the Mongolic or yellow race, and the American 
or red race. 

Within the last half century it has been learnéd that the 
relationships denoted in these terms have sprung from com- 
munity of descent. The resemblance of the individuals com- 
prised as a variety, a race, or a species, has come by inheritance 
from their common ancestry. In like manner, but more re- 
motely, where several species are embraced in one genus, or 
several genera in an order, it is now recognized. by all students 
in zoology and botany, that the similarity which requires such 
grouping in their classification represents descent, with modi- 
fication, from an earlier type. As the different children of a 
family inherit with some variation the general physical and 
mental qualities of the parents, so races, species, and genera, 
having relations to each other analogous with those of brothers 
and sisters of the same family, have like them received their 
similar qualities from the same ancestors. Though the descend- 
ant lines have diverged and are now distinct in some respects, 
yet the characters which they still share together point to unity 
of origin. Present races and species bear to the ancestral species 
whence they have developed, the same relation as the branches 
of a tree bear to its trunk. 

The processes of change, whether of progress or of regres- 
sion, and sometimes extinction, are now taking place and are 
modifying species and races perhaps as fast as during any 
former period in the history of our globe. We see allied 
varieties or races of plants and anima!s, living intermingled in 
the same district, or more frequently in ‘different but adjoining 
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regions, or sometimes quite separated geographically, which are 
not yet sufficiently distinct to rank as separate species, but 
which seem surely destined to diverge more, until their increas- 
ing difference and decreasing affinity shall give them that more 
distant relationship. The parent stock and the diverging 
branches are all the while represented by multitudes of indi- 
viduals. Divergent species and races, therefore, have come 
into their present strongly contrasted characters from preced- 
ing ‘ancestry which was a unity in its specific character, but 
which resembled any vigorous species of the present time in 
comprising a vast number of individuals occupying a somewhat 
extensive geographic area. 

The Creator, working through long ages by these processes 
of descent with modification, which we call evolution, has devel- 
oped the great races of mankind from some single older and 
much different ancestral species of less intelligence. Anthro- 
pology, the science of the development of man, and his races 
and tribes, agrees thus with the words of the inspired apostle 
Paul, in his address to the Athenians, teaching them of God 
who “made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” 

Among all the high orders of animate nature, man is the 
most cosmopolitan. He dwells in every habitable part of the 
earth, and under every climate, from the burning heat of the 
tropics to the severe cold of polar regions. Only the ice- 
covered Antartic continent, the similarly ice-enveloped interior 
of Greenland, and other barren frozen lands farther north, re- 
main uncolonized by mankind. 

But the birthplace of our species was undoubtedly some- 
where in the warm regions of the eastern hemisphere, of the 
Old World, as we call it in distinction from the New World 
which Columbus gave to his royal patrons. In the rock forma- 
tions of the Old World, belonging to the late geologic ages 
termed Tertiary, fossil remains of anthropoid apes are found, 
but none are known in the rocks of our westein continent, 
either of North or South America. Not only are these fossil 
traces or hints of our ancient pedigree found on the opposite 
side of the globe, but also there, several anthropoid genera 
survive to the present time, as the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and 
the orang-outang, each represented by a single species. If we 
call the black and the yellow and the red men our brethren, 
then, on a similar scale of expression these anthropoid species 
are related to us somewhat like fifth or tenth cousins. They 
are our other nearest animal kin. The great tropical regions 
of the Old World, therefore, where they still live and where 
their and our backwardly convergent lines of ancestry are made 
known, though very fragmentarily, by the testimony of the 
rocks, must be regarded as the source of our now cosmopolitan 
human species. 

In the very remote past, some race of the ancestral stock 
acquired articulate speech to express their thoughts, and this 
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led to more and better thought. The hand, most useful servant 
of the brain, acquired skill beyond that of the other anthropoid 
races. The stick broken from a dead tree for any use, or the 
stone picked up as a weapon or tool, received artificial improve- 
ment. The stone-tipped javelin or spear gave to the favored 
race mastery in contests, and supplied food by the slaughter of 
game. The valuable food plants were watched, and by and by 
some of them were cultivated with stone hoes. Fire, the mys- 
terious gift of nature to man’s dawning intelligence, cooked his 
food. Thereby he grew stronger and more crafty, and gradu- 
ally extended his geographic range into the colder northern 
and southern temperate zones. To the genial comfort of a fire 
for the preparation of food and for warmth in winter, he added, 
when cold and exposure required, the skins and furs of beasts 
as clothing. Wandering tribes of men were then able to brave 
the cold of the high northern latitudes, where, on a land belt 
occupying the present site of Bering sea, and perhaps by 
another such land be!t from the British Isles to the Faroes, 
Iceland, and Greenland, the progenitors of the American race 
came into this western hemisphere. 

Columbus and the other early navigators, supposing that 
they had sailed around the globe so far as to reach the outlying 
islands and the main shores of Farther India, called the aborigi- 
nes of this western hemisphere Indians. The misnomer is deeply 
grounded in the language of English-speaking people, but it is 
disliked and mostly eschewed by the French. But the mistake 
was in partatruth. So much of physical and mental similarity 
is possessed by the Mongoloid and American races that some 
authors, as the late Sir William H. Flower, a most distinguished 
English ethnologist, rank the latter as a branch of the former. 

The aboriginal American peoples, however, seem to most 
students worthy of classification as a distinct race, although it 
may be admitted, that they are most nearly allied with the 
Mongoloid or yellow race. In respect to these definite terms 
of color, we should remark, as is well known to all, that they 
signify merely very swarthy complexions, tinged in Asia more 
or less with yellow, and in America with a reddish or coppery 
hue. The American race, in all its diversity, from the Eskimos 
and our savage Indians to the half-civilized ancient Aztecs and 
Peruvians, and to the almost gigantic but squalid Patagonians 
and the Fuegians, has, beneath the tribal variations, much 
resemblance in form and features, and in the general structure 
and spirit, if I may so call it, of the many and diverse lan- 
guages. Amid the variations of physical types and linguistic 
stocks, all the American peoples show evidences of inter- 
relationship as a group. They are more allied with one another 
than with either of the three chief races inhabiting the other 
side of the earth. 

It will aid us, for clearness of conception of the derivation 
of the aborigines ot America from the birthplace and cradle- 
land of our species in the Old World, to define somewhat more 
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closely what is meant by these terms, species and race. Per- 
haps the most conclusive evidence of distinctness to be recog- 
nized as separating species, is the inability to produce hybrid 
offspring, or, when such offspring is possible to nearly allied 
species, it is incapable of reproduction. The mule is a well 
known instance of such infertile hybridity. Judged by this 
essential part of the definition of every zoologic or botanic 
species, the whole human family is specifically a zoologic unit. 
All its races and varieties are freely fertile with each other. 
However different in color; stature, features, mental attain- 
ment, or all other qualities which distinguish races and nations, 
they blend together. Such intermingling, mostly of the black 
and yellow races, has apparently been the origin of the Malay, 
Australian, and Polynesian peoples. In America, on the con- 
trary, no considerable foreign intermixture seems to have 
occurred since a very early period. If any blending of immi- 
grations from the northeast and the northwest took place, as was 
before suggested, it preceded the development of the principal 
characteristics of this American race. : 

Whenever Japanese or other Asiatic sailors have been driven 
by storms to the North Pacific shores of our continent, as is 
known to have happened many times during hundreds of years 
past, the survivors have been mingled with the American tribes, 
without perceptible effect, beyond perhaps, a few myths or 
some advancement in making weapons, utensils, or ornaments. 
There have also been frequent traverses of Bering Strait by the 
Eskimos and their Asiatic neighbors, within the historic period, 
but without notable migration in either direction to modify the 
racial characteristics of either continent. 

But in the early part of the Pleistocene period, also called 
the Quaternary era, the latest completed geologic period or era, 
immediately preceding the Recent period, called by Le Conte 
the Psychozoic era, in which we are living, the area including 
that narrow strait northwest of our continent was uplifted, and 
a wide land tract connected Alaska with Asia. The width of 
Bering Strait is only twenty-eight miles, and its greatest depth 
is only 170 feet. Northward from this strait the Arctic ocean 
is very shallow, and the 40-fathom or 240-foot submarine con- 
tour line is first reached at a distance of 400 to 500 miles. 
Similarly, on the south, the 4o-fathom contour lies about 500 
miles distant from the strait, passing close south of the 
Pribilof islands; but southwestward from Bering Strait this 
line is reached at a distance of 250 miles. This large area of 
shallow sea was probably all land in the early Pleistocene or 
Ozarkian epoch of general northern land elevation. During 
the Postglacial or Recent period, however, since the culmina- 
tion of the Champlain subsidence of these northern land areas, 
which terminated the Ice Age, the region of Bering Strait, 
according to the observations of Dr. William H. Dall and 
others, has undergone considerable reélevation, so that the 
water there is now shallower than in the Champlain epoch. 
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The first American peoples appear to have migrated to 
our continent from northeastern Asia during the early Quateér- 
nary time of general uplift of northern regions which immedi- 
ately preceded the Ice Age, and which continued through the 
early and probably the greater part of that age. Then, land 
undoubtedly extended across the present area of Bering Sea. 

The evidence of this epoch of land elevation in high north- 
ern latitudes is found in the fjords or drowned continuations of 
the valleys of northern countries. At the time of their exca- 
vation the streams flowed along the bottom of the fjords, and 
the depths of these beneath the present sea levei are a meas- 
ure of the former land elevation, or a large part of it, for the 
elevation could not have been less, but may have been more, 
than the depth of the fjords. All the northern shores of 
America from Maine and the Gulf of St. Lawrence northward 
past Greenland and the Arctic archipelago, and thence south- 
ward to Puget Sound, are indented by fjords whose maximum 
depths range from 500 to 3,000 feet. Similarly, northwestern 
Europe and its islands, as Scotland, the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Faroe islands, Iceland, and especially Norway, are deeply cut 
along all their coast lines by fjords, which range in depth from 
a few hundred feet to 4,000 feet in the marvelously grand Sogne 
fjord. 

To such great altitudes, from 3,000 to probably in part 5,000 
feet higher than now, the northern part of our continent and 
northwestern Europe were uplifted during the early Ozarkian 
epoch of the Quaternary era. The cool and snowy climate 
thus produced became the cause of snow and ice accumulation 
during the entire year, covering the northern half of North 
America and northwestern Europe with ice-sheets, which at- 
tained the thickness of one to two miles in their central parts, 
like the present ice-sheet of Greenland, which has been recently 
traversed and made quite fully known to the world by Nansen 
and Peary. 

During the Ozarkian epoch and the long early part of the 
Glacial period, wandering tribes, migrating for better food sup- 
plies or to escape from enemies, could have crossed on land 
from Asia to Alaska, and could advance south to Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, occupying all the ground (excepting the ice- 
covered area) that is now, or was in pre-Columbian times, the 
home of the American race. It is not improbable, too, that 
another line of very ancient immigration, in the same early 
Pleistocene or Quaternary time, passed from western Europe 
by the way of the Faroe islands, Iceland, and Greenland, to 
our continent. Mortillet, the eminent French archeologist, 
believed that an offshoot of the long-headed palzolithic men 
of Europe traversed that route and peopled eastern America; 
and the late Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, a most profound student of 
the American race, was inclined to ascribe its origin wholly to 
such migration. According to A. H. Keane and other writers, 
however, with whose opinion I fully agree, the larger tide of 
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inflow of aboriginal men, characterized by more rounded heads, 
came from Asia and spread south to Cape Horn, intermingling 
with the current from Europe. The very distant and dim anti- 
quity of these migrations will probably always forbid our look- 
ing back with clear and certain view, to trace their relative im- 
portance and their respective contributions to prehistoric Ameri- 
can industries, traffic, customs, myths, and racial characters. 

In estimating the preglacial elevation of the northern 
lands and sea-bed, as before explained, by reference to the 
depths of fjords, we cannot doubt that the uplift sufficed to pro- 
duce a land connection from France and the British Isles to the 
Faroes, Greenland, and America. An uplift of the North 
Atlantic ocean bed 1,710 feet would give a land bridge along 
the Wyville Thomson ridge midway between the Hebrides and 
the Faroe islands; and all other parts of the route would 
emerge earlier. The uplift certainly much exceeded that 
amount. Along this route European plants and animals spread 
to Greenland, which has a flora and fauna more allied with 
Europe than with North America. 

An objection to migrations of primitive man during the 
Glacial period may be based on the ice-covered condition of 
North America at that time, wholly enveloped by an ice-sheet 
upon its northern half, northward from the Ohio and Missouri 
rivers, excepting the greater part of Alaska. If the pre- 
glacial and early Glacial altitude of the continent had been 
the same as now, this objection would be valid, and we should 
be obliged to refer these ancient migrations wholly to a time 
before the accumulation of the North American ice-sheet, 
which reached both east and west beyond the present coast 
lines. But we have seen that the land elevation’was 3,000 to 
5,000 feet greater than now. During the epoch of ice accumu- 
lation and culmination, its boundaries probably failed to reach 
generally to the coast line of that time. Along the sea border, 
where food supplies such as savages rely upon are most easily 
obtained, preglacial and Glacial man may have freely ad- 

vanced on a land margin skirting the inland ice, as along the 
present borders of Greenland. It was only in the Champlain 
epoch, closing the Glacial period, that the ice-burdened lands 
sank to their present altitude or lower, bringing the edges of 
the ice-sheet beneath the encroaching sea. 

It is impossible to define closely the date of man’s coming 
nto America; but it is known to have preceded the end of the 
Glacial period. In the late Glacial gravel deposits of the 
Delaware valley at Trenton, N. J., under a beach ridge of the 
Glacial lake Iroquois in western New York, in late Glacial val- 
ley deposits of Ohio, in a similar flood-plain of the Mississippi 
at Little Falls, Minnesota, and in a beach ridge of the Glacial 
lake Agassiz in northwestern Manitoba, geologists have found 
traces of man’s presence during the closing scenes of the Ice 
Age. 

How long ago that was, as measured approximately in 
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years, we learn from Prof. N. H. Winchell’s computations of 
the time required for erosion of the Mississippi River gorge 
between Fort Snelling and Minneapolis; from computations of 
Prof. G. F. Wright based on stream erosion in Ohio; from esti- 
mates of the age of Niagara Falls by G. K. Gilbert, the present 
writer, and others*; and from numerous additional computations 
and estimates, independent of each other, which have been 
made by geologists in both America and Europe. Their range 
of estimates for the duration of the Postglacial period, since 
the ice-sheets melted away, is mainly between 5,000 and 10,000 
years. The ice on this continent was probably forming its late 
marginal moraines, so prominent belts of drift hills in the 
northern United States, from Cape Cod, Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Long Island, to Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
South and North Dakota, about 10,000 years ago; its waning 
border retreated past the site of St. Anthony falls and gorge 
probably 7,000 or 8,000 years ago; Lake Agassiz, formed in the 
broad valley of the Red River of the North and of Lake Winni- 
peg by.the barrier of the departing ice, existed probably about 
6,000 years ago; and the last glaciation of parts of British 
America may have terminated only half so long ago. 

The many divergent branches of the American peoples and 
their remarkable progress toward civilization in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru, before the discovery by Columbus, in- 
dicate for this division of mankind probably almost as great 
antiquity as in the eastern hemisphere, where many lines of 
evidence point to the origin and dispersion of men at a time 
far longer ago than the 5,000 to 10,000 years which measure 
the Postglacial period. Although we are unable fo define the 
date, in thousands of years of antiquity, when the American 
race came into its heritage, we may paradoxically say that it 
came here before it had been differentiated from the primordial 
stock of mankind so as to be racially distinct. 

Concerning the origin of the racial character after the epoch 
of immigration to America, through the influences of climate, 
food, and other conditions of the New World, I take nearly the 
same view as is set forth by Major Powell, the founder of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology, in regard to the develop- 
ment of culture by this race. He writes as follows: 

We are forced to the conclusion that the industrial arts of the American 
aborigines began with the simplest tools of stone, bone, and other material 
here in America itself, and that their development to that high degree of 
excellence attained by the tribes at the time of their discovery was indigen- 
ous. The industrial arts of America were born in America. America was 
inhabited by tribes at the time of the beginning of industrial arts; so that if 
we are to find a region or a people, from which the tribes of America sprang, 
in the eastern hemisphere, we can only conclude that they left the Old 
World before they had learned to make stone knives, spears, and arrow- 
heads, or at least when they knew the art only in its crudest state. Thus, 


primitive man has been here ever since the invention of the stone knife and 
the stone hammer. How much longer, we cannot say. 





* See also Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, “‘ The Story of Niagara,”” THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
Vol. XXIII., No. x. ‘ ial - : ; 
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Development of the physical and mental characteristics of 
the American race doubtless went forward in companionship 
with the development of their industries, tribal organization, 
and advancement toward civilization. All these changes, from 
a very low condition of savagery to semi-civilization in some 
districts, great diversity of tribal and national life, high skill 
ia various handicrafts,.and general contrast with the races of 
the Old World, took place, as I believe, after the aboriginal 
migration to America. This development was probably almost 
fully synchronous with the differentiation of the black, yellow, 
and white races; and their establishment was complete long be- 
fore the pyramids of Egypt were built, and, indeed, long before 
the Aryan invaders of western Europe, in the later part of the 
Ice Age, brought the Neolithic arts, cultivated plants, domestic 
animals, and the Indo-European languages. 

The beginning of the human epoch, when our species gained 
such development of body and mind as to deserve its generic 
and specific name, Homo sapiens, we cannot well designate more 
closely than to say that it far antedated the close of the Ice 
Age. It was undoubtedly several times more ancient than the 
western Aryan migrations, which, by their relations to the 
waning European ice-sheet, appear to have occurred some 5,000 
to 10,000 years ago. According to my studies as a glacialist, 
it seems to me that Flinders Petrie has given as satisfactory 
estimates as can be made with our present knowledge, in his 
recent suggestions assigning 100,000 years as the probable 
duration since Paloelithic man appeared in the Somme valley, 
and 10,000 years since Neolithic man came into western 
Europe. Eolithic man, known by his very rude stone imple- 
ments in stream deposits which are preserved on. high plateaus 
in southern England, belonged doubtless to a time consider- 
ably earlier than 100,000 years ago; so that we may perhaps 
allot twice that period for the existence of mankind and the 
development of the four great races of white, black, yellow, 
and red men. 

But however long, as 200,000 years, we may estimate the 
duration of the human species, geology confidently affirms that 
life began upon our globe in an antiquity at least a thousand 
times more remote, and the beginning of the existence of the 
earth and of the solar system was again vastly more ancient. 
The duration of the period of written history, or even of man- 
kind, beginning many thousands of years earlier, seems like 
the span of one’s hand in comparison with geologic time, which 
was in the mind of the seer writing of the Creator’s work, “ Of 
old hast Thou laid the foundation of the earth.” 
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SOME INDIAN WORDS OF RELATIONSHIP USED BY 
THE AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 


( | , BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D., SYDNEY, 


Some time ago, I happened to turn my attention to the so- 
called Malayo-Polynesian theory, which alleges that the brown 
natives of the islands in the eastern Pacific are Malays because 
a hundred or two of the simple root-words in Polynesia are 
4 almost the same as those used by the Malays, and that, “ere- 
fore, these Polynesians must have sprung from Malay wanderers, 

Now, prima facie, this theory is very hazardous, for it assumes 
that the brown men got these words from the Malays, whereas 
it is quite reasonable to maintain, as I have always done, that 
in fact the Malays are the borrowers, and the ancestors of the 
present Polynesians lived in the islands of the Indonesian 
Archipelago at a very early time, and that a Mongolian race 
came in and settled there and adopted much of the language 
already there; for the Malays are a recent race, and did not 
' appear in these locatities till about the thirteenth century of 
f- our era. 

/ While examining this Malayo-Polynesian question, I dis- 

) covered that one of the loan-words which the Polynesians are 

said to have taken from the Malay language, viz.: kaka-k, “an 

elder brother,” is everywhere in Australia used under various 

forms to denote various degrees of relationship. If the theory 

/ be true, then, on the same evidence, the tribes of Australia 

must also be Malayan,—which is absurd. To my mind the 

fact seems to be, that the terms of relationship came originally 

from India, and the Australian, Polynesian, and Malay got 
them in some way from that source. 

I purpose at present to give a short outline of the arguments 
I use in connection with that word 4akak, for they may help us 
to a correct notion of the origin of these races, and thus Lin- 
guistics will become a handmaid to Ethnology. 

The wide distribution of that word will best be seen, if I 
quote some examples of its presence: 





I 1. INDIAN.—Panjabi, 4aka, “an elder brother, Marathi and Hindi, saa, 
; “a paternal uncle,” Hindustani, 4a44,“an elder brother”; aki, 
so “a maternal aunt.” 


d 2. MALAY.—KXakak, “an elder brother.” 


( 3. New GuINEA.—Motu (on the south coast), 4aka-na, and elsewhere on 
the coast, ‘a‘ana, tua-hana, “an elder brother,” where the inverted 
comma represents an elided &. 


4. POLYNESIA.—Samoa, ‘a‘a, that is, Aaka, “family relations,” and tua- 
gane, “a woman's brother”; tua‘a, ‘a man’s brother,” ‘‘a woman's 
sister,” Maori, tua-£ana, “the elder brother of a male,” “the elder 

sister of a female.” 
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5- MELANESIA.—Fiji, £a-sa, “a companion.” Epi (New Hebrides), £a, 
“a brother’s sister,” ‘a sister’s brother.” 

6. AUSTRALIA.—Xaka, “ a mother’s brother,” “ an elder brother or sister” ; 
kaku,* kaki, “an elder sister” ; ang, “an uncle”; fan, “a cousin.” 





Or, the extent of this linguistic agreement may be shown 





in a diagram, thus: \ 
DIYERI (Australian), F 
Mother’s brother or father’s sister’s husband......-.-.....+++- kaka 7 
ey IY © UINEE | ons noc crsuwegtnse-o0secbeee's's kaku 
Father’s sister’s child or mother’s brother’s child............ kamt 
ei osa feet ciate cms ae se onesie cone ce han oem kenTe haku 
MALAY 
ETS LA EE eee eS kakak 
POLYNESIA, 
Samoa—A man’s brother, a woman’s sister.......... ..... tua-(£)a 
“i PE PUNE ioc ele tes cc evedecesen (for haka) ‘a‘a 
I I ceed agin. oe se adbes tu wses et <s veencewe matua-heke 
An elder brother, an elder sister...........-.... tua-sana 
New GUINEA (Papuan). 
Geelwink Bay (Northwest Coast)—An uncle................. khaki 
Motu and South Coast—An elder brother.......... ‘a‘ana, kakana 
Torres’ Straits—A man’s brother, a woman’s sister - ..... kat-mer 
INDIA. 
An elder brother, a paternal uncle... ...........2cccsseesscccece kaka 
HINDU-KUSH and HIMALAYAS. } 
SED ID rer a Re Fae Oe ee kuku 
gS ad Pe eine ete es see ieee Me kiki 
ites i SOS ar od dn hea wes Hae a NERA OND chacha 
NN aac 400 hws es ee vod bane wel vind uins <aOe ewe en ewe kat 


Here we have the same words used on the -heights of the 
Himalayas and in the heart of the continent of Australia. Is 
it possible that the Malays sent these words into so diverse 
regions of the earth? 

From this list, two things are evident: (1) That all these 
forms proceed from the monosyllable £a, and (2) that that root 
must have a very general meaning, for its derivatives cover 
very different relationships, as brother, sister, uncle, cousin, 
companion, grandfather 

Another thing worthy of consideraticn is, that while the 
Aryan languages of India have all re-duplicated the root a in 
order to express relationship, the earlier languages, there and 


elsewhere. retain the original 4a, adding various formatives to vi 
it. This proves, that they have developed independently of the a 
Indian Aryans. This is especially true of the Australian dia- 
lects, which exhibit an extraordinary variety of terminations . 


from that root. For example, the Australians have kan, kani, 
kanini, kandu; kang, kangan, kagang; kati, tati, chachée; kabo, 
kaping; kaku, kakuja, kayuga; kami, kamari, kamingun, : 
kamutch; kareti, karugaja, karaugi, karembari. Now, many of ; 


* These forms, “kaka, kaku, kaki,’ look likean instance of sex-distinction in the Australian 
language. 
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these words must have been formed on Australian soil, for, of 
the terminations.used to form them," many are peculiarly 
Australian, and others are quite unlike the Indian kaka forms. 

I argue, therefore, that the early Australians brought with 
them to this continent only the £a form, and, assuming that they 
were once in India, they left it before £2 had developed there, 
into kaka as aterm of relationship. But 4aka doubtless came 
in at a later time. 

The Australian forms given above are only samples, for any 
one who will take the trouble to look through the vocabularies 
in Curr’s volumes on “ The Australian Race,” will find numer- 
ous other examples of the same kind of words from Queens- 
land and all the colonies. In fact, in one hundred and twenty 
localities along all the coasts and throughout the interior of 
this continent, these vocabularies show from forty to fifty 
varieties of these words of relationship, all formed from the 
root ka. 

Another noteworthy fact is this: that on the north-western 
frontier of India, the Chitrali of the Hindu-Kush say saz, “a 
sister, a cousin,” and with this I compare the Papuans on the 
islands in Torres Straits—of whose negroid origin there can be 
no dispute—who say éaz-mer, ‘“‘a man’s brother, a woman’s 
sister”; 4ai-meg, “‘a cousin, a follower, a comrade”; az-ed, “a 
grandfather, an ancestor”; and to these I add £o, which, in Epi, 
an island of the New Hebrides, means “a brother’s sister, a 
sister’s brother’; while in Fiji, which is also a Melanesian 
region, %a-sa, is “a companion,” and ez, faz, “with,” £az, “an 
inhabitant or native of a place”; with which compare also the 
Australian suffix -2a/ and gal-ang in the same sense. 

Forbes, in his Hindustani Dictionary, says that kaka and 
kaki, as names of relationship, are taken from the aboriginal 
languages of India. This statement is supported by the fact 
that up among the Himalayas, where many of the aboriginal 
blacks of India found refuge after the Aryan invasion, the 
Nepalese Vayu people speak of 4uwku, ‘a maternal uncle,” hzhz, 
“a grandfather,” and chacha, “a grandson”; while the Chitrali 
dialect, just mentioned, says £az, ‘‘a sister, a cousin”; and the 
Nager dialect, used to the north of Gilgit in the same quarter, 
says khakin, ‘a daughter-in-law’ ; the Kolarians also, an abori- 
ginal race in east-central India, say £ako, ‘an elder brother ’”’; 
kaki, “an elder sister”; Aankar, ‘a mother-in-law.” Therefore, 
since these words belong to the speech of the black races who 
first ocoupied India before the Aryans came in, and since the 
same terms in the same sense are used by the present inhabi- 
tants of the Malay Archipelago, it seems to me clear that 
Indonesia was first peopled by an influx of a portion of those 
black races from the mainland, coming probably through 
Further India, where the black Samangs are still relics of their 
presence; then, I infer that, in the course of time, a fairer race, 
like the Khmérs of Cambodia, settled in Indonesia among the 
blacks and took up part of their language; and, further on, the 
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Malays probably did likewise; for it is certain that the Malays 
came in much later. Thus the sequence of population in 
Indonesia would be—(1) blacks from India and Further India; 
(2) a fairer race which, partly amalgamating with the blacks, 
produced the ancestors of the present brown Polynesians; (3) 
the Malays, a Mongolian race, take possession and adopt much 
of the language and customs of their predecessors. 

And the facts which I have already quoted touch the theory, 
held by some, that our native blackfellows are a separate crea- 
tion, and have no ethnic relationship to the rest of mankind. 
If that were so, how does it come about that in all parts of 
Australia words of relationship are found, evidently indigenous, 
and yet as evidently connected with similar words of relation- 
ship in India? Have they sprung up both here and there by 
spontaneous generation, and so much alike? And yet, our 
blacks cannot have had contact with India for more than two 
thousand! years past. It must be that the ancestors of our 
aborigines were once in India, where, as I have stated, these 
words belong to the earliest native races, and these are known 
to be physically akin to our blacks; indeed, from cranial and 
skeletal considerations alone, the late Professor Huxley put 
the Dravidian black races of southern India and the Australians 
in one and the same class, which he called the Australoid. 

I now proceed to show what is the meaning of this syllable 
ka, and what kindred it has in other parts of the world. 

If I say at once that it is the same as the Latin preposition 
and prefix cum, co-, you may be startled and set me down as a 
linguistic visionary; but, before condemning me, listen to the 
evidence which I can produce. 

And, first, it will not be denied that relationship can be ex- 
pressed by a term taken trom the notion of “ joining together,” 
for in Sanskrit we have Jdandhu, “a kinsman,” from the verb 
bandh, “to fix together, to-bind,” and with it yamz, ‘a sister” ; 
yama, “ twin,’’ where the cognate Latin gem-ini, shows that the 
root is gam or kam: in Sanskrit also, yu is “to bind,” whence 
yu-ga, ‘a pair,” for which the Malay says gw-kan, “to couple,” 
and gu, ‘“‘a pair” ; and these again show that the original initial 
letter was g or &, 

Moreover, in the Semitic languages, adm-am, cham is “a kins- 
man, a father-in-law (both words begin with a guttural), and 
these are connected with the verb ’amdam, “to collect, to join 
together,” and with the Hebrew preposition (a)zm, “with” (cf. 
the Latin cum), which preposition in its uses denotes “ con- 
junction, fellowship, equality, nearness. The first consonant 
of zm, “with,” is the guttural aim, and so, if the diacritic point 
were taken away, the word would be ’am or gam. This brings 
us to our root £a, the root now under discussion, and suggests 
the cognates—Gr. dpa, dpod, dusros; Lat. cum, com-es, cum-ulare, 
cop-ula, amb-o (for gamb-o), the Gadhelic comh, “ with,” cabh- 
air, “to assist”’ (cf, Latin ad-esse); but often the initial palatal or 
guttural of the root is softened into an s, as in the Sanskrit sa, 
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sa-m, “with”; Gr. ow; Lat. sim-ul; Goth. sama; Eng. same; 
French, ensemble; German, sammeln and zusammer. 

I gather together here, also a number of words derived from 
the root ka, ka-m, sa-m, for the purpose of showing that its 
progeny has travelled far and wide in Oceania. And first, for 
the sake of comparison, I give the meanings of the Sanskrit 
sama, which are: “ even, plain, equal, similar, full, complete, all, 
whole, entire.” 


COGNATE MEANINGS FOUNDED ON THE ROOT fa, “ with”"— 

To collect: Malay, kump-vl, himp-un, men-ampong (ex is a prefix); 
Fiji, kum-u. 

Companion: Malay, kaw-an; Tukiok, taina, “a companion” (¢ for 4), 
kab-a, “a number of things taken together”; Motu, bam ona, ‘“‘a 
companian ” (4 for g); Malay, saku-to, “‘a companion,” 

Twin: Motu; he-kapa (Ze is a reflexive prefix); Samoan, ma-sanga; 
Maori, ma-hanga; New Britain, ka‘aga; Malay, kam-bar. 

—_ Pali, gan-tho; Tukiok, kaka-na-ua, kaba-kabol; Torres Straits, 
kok. 

And: Samoan, ma; Fiji, ‘ai, kei; Torres Straits, a,e; Aneityuam (New 
Hebrides) um, im, (cf. Heb, im). 

With: Malay, sama; Samoan, ma; Maori, me, kei, i; Torres Strait, 
gom-oa (suffix); Malay, sama sama, “together with” ; Pali, ama, 
“present with, near.” 


As to the Hebrew preposition zm and its relation to fa, 1 am 
aware that Hovelacque and others have declared that there is 
no connection between Hebrew and the Aryan languages, but 
against that we have the opinion of Gesenius and other com- 
petent linguists that, for the fundamental notions of human 
speech, the Indo-Germanic languages and the Phaenicio-Semitic 
have very much in common, for all of them proceed from an 
original and common source. 

At all events, it is certain that our root sa, “with,” is a 
familiar one in the Melanesian dialects, for the Papuan Islanders 
of Torres Straits (as already quoted) say faz-mil, “with,” and 
kai-meg, “a comrade, a cousin,’ and kem-e, “ company” ; the 
Fijians say ka, kei, ‘ai (for kaz), “ with,” which the Torresians 
abridge into a, e, and Epi say o, “a man’s sister”; while 
among the brown natives of Polynesia, the Tongans say wt, 
‘“‘grand-parents,” and the Paumotu group says wz, “ an ances- 
tor.” In these words, it is easy to see that the ideas of con- 
junction, companionship, and relationship easily run into each 
other. 

If all that I have now written be well-founded, it seems that 
the monosyllable “a, in its derivatives, is spread over the whole 
field, from the north of Scotland to the remote Paumotu 
Islands of the eastern Pacific. But we observe that this root 
shows little variety in the Indian languages, and much more 
variety in Australia and Melanesia. And it is further notice- 
able that the Melanesian languages of Fiji, Epi, Duke of York 
Island, and the Papuan Islands in Torres’ Straits, preserve that 
root in its simplest form, fa or fai, and that on the mainland, 
Chitral alone, in the Hindu Kush, has the form sai. I observe 
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also that the Fiji and Tukiok languages alone preserve what I 
conceive to be the bare original meaning of this syllable, which 
is “ with,” “a couple”; and from this idea Fiji gets 4a-sa, ‘‘a 
companion,” Tukiok, a-tai, kaka-ga, “twins,” and the Torres- 
ians kai-meg, “a comrade.” In all these words there is no 
trace of relationship; for they belong to a very early stage of lan- 
guage—the same which gives the prepositional word a, “with,” 
“together with,” as in Latin co-ire, vobis-cwm; Greek dua; Sans- 
krit sa, sam, where the s stands fcr an older & I think that 
the development of “together with” into the idea of relation- 
ship would first appear in such a word as the Chitrali £az, “a 
sister”; the Epi £o, “a brother’s sister, a sister’s brother.’’* 
Such words would thus denote primarily “the brothers and 
sisters in 2 family who came closest by birth and are most to- 
gether in their youth.’ Then the principle of atavism, which 
the ancients noticed as readily as we do, would apply them to 
those family relations with whom individuals are most closely 
connected physically and otherwise; this natural step outwards 
brings us to “a grandfather,” asin Latin avus for ka-vus; ‘a ma- 
ternal uncle,” asin Persian £/a-/u; ‘‘a paternal uncle,” as in Latin 
a-vunculus; “a husband's sister”; as in Greek ya-A-ws, and Austral- 
ian ka-bo. The next step would be to apply these terms to 
remoter relatives whom choice or sentiment led men to regard as 
nearer and dearer than any other (as a companion, or a protect- 
or, or those protected); here would come in the cousin, male or 
female, the nephew or grandson, and even an ancestor. I think 
that in this way these terms of relationship have sprung from 
the root £a, and that the underlying idea in them all is that of 
“kindred,” “closeness,” ‘ nearness” —an idea which also finds 
expression in the Latin term for “ relations,” propingut, that is, 
“those near.” Hence it follows that, as the root a conveys a 
very general idea, the derivatives from it may be applied—even 
the same word—to different relations in life. Thus, in the 
Panjabi of India, kaka is “‘an elder brother,” but in Marathi 
kaka is “‘a paternal uncle,” while in Samoa ‘a‘a (that is kaka) 
means only “ family relations.” Therefore, I do not think that 
ethnologists are justified in saying, as they frequently do, that 
native tribes regard a father’s or a mothers’s brother as an elder 
brother. To my mind, the evidence of the terms used here 
only shows that the parties so named are regarded merely as 
“near of kin,” and it is scarcely possible to suppose that a man 
would look on his aged and venerable grandfather (ai-med) as 
merely an elder brother, especially among tribes so reverent 
and respectful to age as are the Australians. Moreover, in 
Fiji a very special reiation is supposed to lie between a grand- 
father and a grandson. They are very “near of kin.” 








* On the evidence of their daily speech, I imagine that some of these Oceanic people saw 
a special “nearness”? of relationship between a brother and a sister; whether a physical or a 
spiritual connection I cannot at present tell. The practice of ‘‘couvade” elsewhere shows a 
belief 1n a physical union of father and child. In Samoa, when a high-chief fell ill, a sister’s 
curse was at once suspected to be the cause, and she had to exonerate herself. A sister’s curse 
was supposed to be very potent. 
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I will now give a sample list of the terms of relationship 
within the scope of this inquiry, and will then conclude with a 
few observations on the contents of that list. But there still 
remains the wide field of Polynesian kinship, but I cannot 
touch that at present, for it deserves special consideration. 


LIST OF SOME WORDS OF RELATIONSHIP FROM THE ROOT “KA” 
WITH THEIR LOCALITIES: 


For conciseness I show the localities where they are used 
by numbers: 1. Is Aryan, in India and Europe; 2. Pre-Aryan, 
in India; 3. Indonesian; 4. Melanesian (general); 5. Torres 
Straits; 6. Epi Island (New Hebrides); 7. Fiji; 8. Tukiok, that 
is Duke of York Island, in the Bismark Archipelago; 9. New 


Britain, zbtdem; 10. Polynesian, and 11. Australian. 


Brother (elder),—1, faka: 2, kako; 3, kaka, kakang ; 4, kaka, -hana; 
5, kui; 7,-ka,; 10, kana; 11, kaka, kakang, kayuga. A man's brother —s, 
kai. A woman’s brother —6, 4o, 10, -game. Brother (not defined),—1, 
kasis; 11, kukka, A brother’s wife.—Xamarz. 

Sister (elder).—2, haki; 4, kaka, kana, 11, kaku, kamuj, karangi, A 
man’s sister.—6, 4o. A woman's sister.—5, 4az,; 10, ka, kana, gane_ Sister 
(undefined).—1, fasts, 2, kai; 11, chachee, kati, A sister's busband,—1, 
galos, Asister’s son.—11, fanz. A sister’s daughter's son.—11, anini, 

Uncle (paternal).—1, faka. Uncle (maternal),—1, £hal, 2, kuku, 11, 
kaka. Uncle (undefined).—1io, (matua) keke; 11, kangan, kandu, kani, 

Grandfather.—1, 4okuai (plural); 2, £27k, 5, £az, 10, uz. Grandson.— 
2, chacha. 

Mother's mother.—11, 4afing. Mother’s sister.—11, 4aki. Mother's 
mother’s sister.—11, Laping. 

Father's sister’s son,—11, 4amz, kakatz. 

Husband’s mother.—2, 4ankar ; 11, kamin-gun, Husband's sister.—11, 
kamari, karembari. 

Wife’s brother.—11, sareti, kabo, kabukari. 

Daughter’s husband.—11, sarugaja. Daughter’s son.—11, samini, 

Son’s wife,—2, shakin ; 11, kamin-gun, 

Cousin (undefined).—2, faz, 11, hakuja, 

Relations of family.—1o, ‘a‘a, i.e., aka. 

Companion.—s, 4az-meg,; 7, kasa, 8, taina. 

With, etc.—5, s4ai-mii,“ with”; 7, ket, ‘at,i,e., kai, “with”; 8, kai, “a 
couple,” and sarai, “twins”; 9, aba, “a number of persons together”; 
ka(k)aga, ‘‘twins’’; lo, afa,i.e., apa, “a number of workmen together.” 


And now, if we pass this list in review, the first thing that 
strikes the eye is: 

1. The great variety of the Australian forms—twenty-five 
in number—and the wide field of relationship which they cover, 
while the Indian and Indonesian words apply to only three re- 
lations—“elder brother,” “paternal uncle,’’ “‘ maternal uncle.” 

2. Nearly all these twenty-five words have terminations 
which are distinctly Australian, and, therefore, the words must 
have been formed from the root £a on Australian soil. 

3. This variety in Australia, contrasted with the paucity of 
the Indian form, seems to prove that the ancestors of the 
Australian race must have left India before a was developed 
there into kaka; for, if they had gone forth later, Aaka would 
have been the stereotyped root-form for the Australian termi- 
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nations to be added to. But, on the other hand, the presence 
of the forms kaka, kaku, kaki in Australia and Oceania, as well 
as in India, may be a proof that a second and later stream of 
immigrants brought these from India. Other considerations, 
apart from language, make it probable that at least two streams 
of blacks came into Australia at different times. 

4, The simplest forms and the simplest meanings of the 
root £a occur in Fiji (faz, kez), in Torres Straits (az, kuz), in 
Duke of York Island (az), in Tonga and some remote islands 
of eastern Polynesia (4uz), in Epi (40), and perhaps in the 
Australian tribal suffix (-4a/, -ga/l-ang). This fact would mean 
that these regions received the first and earliest portions of 
the inflowing tide of negroid people. The az of the Hindu 
Kush plateau is probably a survival from the earliest popula- 
tion there, for the Chitrali dialect is now mostly Aryan. 

5. I have already expressed my belief that £a, the root of 
all these words, is the same as the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit 
word for “with.” In this connection I may now mention that 
the ceremonial language of Java uses faleh, “ with,” as an affix 
to the numeral “two.” This sa/eh must be of the same origin 
as the Melanesian £az, and therefore belongs to the language 
of the pre-Aryan black aborigines of that island. 

The Greek xaovs (for kaxi-s?) also comes near to the root; 
and here Polynesia throws some light on the Greek language, 
for Curtius and other Greek etymologists are puzzled to find 
the origin of xaows. Its connection with the words now under 
question is made the more probable, because it has the same 
variableness of meaning as we see inthe Australian and Mela- 
nesian words, for it means a brother or sister; and yadws is 
either viri soror or fratris uxor. 

6. The root sa has been very prolific of derivatives in many 
directions, and, as usual, some of the new forms retain the 
simple meaning of the root, while others have been specialized 
and applied to definite relationships in life. For example, a, 
with the syllable va added to it, becomes ara, which, in Urcu, 
the courtly language of modern Hindustan, appears in the 
words kara-in, “connections,” and karib, “near” (cf. Lat. pro- 
pinquus), but the Sanskrit form is chara, “ a companion, a wife,” 
where the root-meaning of a, “ with, together with,” is clearly 
shown. This same word fara, in the sense of “ relationship,” 
has a place in the islands of the New Hebrides; for, on Epi, 
kara-ma is “a paternal uncle,” ara-a is “a maternal or paternal 
grandmother,” surua is (M)* “a brother,” halve is (F) “asister”; 
on Malo and Efate of the same group, gore is ‘‘a cousin,” and 
gore-na is (M) ‘‘a sister” or (F) “a brother.” 

7. I have already said that the Vedic sa-m, “with,” is the 
Latin cum, the s being used for an earlier £; so also the San- 
skrit preposition saha, “with, united, common, like, complete 
(cf. the meanings of the Heb. mt), may be from an original 





*M indicates that t! this i is s the meaning when aman is using the word, but F when : a woman 
is using it. 
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saka and kaka; for the Maithili dialect of Behar still says 
saka-la, “all” (in the sense of “conjunction” with); sanga, “a 
companion”; and sama-dhi, “a relation.” The Pali also, a 
prakrit dialect of India, has sabbo, kappo, “all, every.” Now, 
an exact equivalent to saka in form and meaning is the Samoan 
soa (for soha), “‘a companion, the second of a pair, a mate”; and 
in the language of Futuna of the New Hetrides—which is a 
Polynesian, not a Melanesian, dialect—soa 1s the word for “man 
and wife,” and in Epi (Melanesian) of the same group, oa is 
“husband or wife,’ and so is ohoa in another dialect of the 
same island, while £o is (m) “a sister,” or (F) “a brother,” and 
koalo is “ man and wife,” that is, “a pair,” while £o-vivine, that 
is, ‘a female-companion,” is “a sister” with which compare 
Maori £o-hine, “a girl.” In Maori 4oa is “an associate, a hus- 
band or wife,”’ originally ‘a companion.” 

8. From these examples, I perceive that the more a dialect 
adheres to its black ancestry, the more likely is the original 
guttural £ to appear in its words. Thus, the Fijian has £a-sa, 
“a fellow, a companion,” rather than any forms from the root 
sa. Aneityum also (Melanesian) preserves the form £az, which 
we found among the Papuans of Torres Straits to mean “ to- 
gether with,” for a-kai-na-ga in Aneityumese means “engaged, 
connected as cousins” (said of males); Efatese has na-kat-na- 
ga, ‘a tribe, a collection of things of the same kind”; even 
the Polynesian Maori has £ai-nga, “a collection of individuals,” 
which in Samoan is ‘ainga. With these compare the Hebrew 
am,“ people,” from the same root as the preposition zm, “with.” 
The Malekulan of the New Hebrides has hason (for kason), 
“a wife.” 

g. In Samoan, the conjunction ma, “and,” is also the prepo- 
sition ‘‘with”; and so it may be that the Greek Ka and Latin 
ac (for £a) and the enclitic suffix -gue all come from our root 
ka,‘ with,” Certainly in the Latin phrase cum—tum, equiva- 
lent to ef—et, the cum is used as a conjunction, and not in its 
prepositional sense. The Latin prefix co- (as in co-ire) is 
nearer to ka thancum. The use of conjunctions is to “ couple” 
two statements “together” in a sentence, and that is also the 
meaning of “with.” In Fijian, 4a, kai, ket are “and, with,” and 
an Australian dialect even has £a-toa, of which kata may be the 
original form. 

10. The Samoans and other Polynesians are said to be of 
Malay origin because a hundred or so of the simple words in 
their language are like similar words in the Malay; but the dis- 
covery I have made that. the words kaka, kaku, kaki exist 
among true Australians in the very heart of our continent is, I 
think, of itself sufficient to disprove that Malayo-Polynesian 
theory; for kaka, kaku are certainly the Malay and Indonesian 
words kaka, kakang, kakak, “elder brother,” and, therefore, by 
parity of reasoning, these Australian tribes are also Malays, 
which is absurd. These correspondences of language can be 
explained only by the evidence now constantly accumulating 
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that the earliest stratum of population in southeastern Asia, 
and in all the adjacent islands, and far east into the Pacific 
Ocean, was negroid and negrito, and of the same stock as the 
present Australians and Melanesians. Then, I infer, that the 
next stratum of population was a fairer people of Caucasian 
race; settling in the islands they became incorporated with the 
black tribes, especially on the coast, and adopted a portion of 
their language; this mixture produced the ancestors of the 
present brown natives of eastern Polynesia. These again were 
driven forth into the isles of the Pacific by the arrival in Indo- 
nesia of arace of Mongolian origin—the Malays. Malays have 
never been slow to take up the customs and language of those 
among whom they live; and thus I account for the fact that in 
the present Malayan speech there are some words quite the 
same as in Australia and Polynesia. The Malays are the bor- 
rowers. This view of the question also shows how it is that 
many of the root-words ate found to be the same all over 
Oceania. The blacks in Indonesia and in Melanesia had them 
first; the ancestors of the present brown Polynesians got them 
from the blacks in Indonesia and carried them far afield with 
them into the islands of the eastern Pacific; and the Malays, 
too, adopted them when they came into Indonesia. In past 
years I have carefully examined many of the essential words 
in the Australian dialects (see my book entitled ‘An Australian 
Language”) and I find them formed from the same roots as 
occur in Melanesia ard Polynesia. 

The discovery of these words in the Australian dialects also 
supports the arguments from history which I have elsewhere 
given, that our Australians are sprung from the “Eastern 
Ethiopians,” of Herodotus, who says of the army of Xerxes: 
“The Ethiopians from the sunrise (for two kinds served in the 
expedition) were marshalled with the Indians. and did not at 
all differ from the others in appearance, but only in their lan- 
guage and their hair. For the eastern Ethiopians are straight- 
haired, but those of Libya have hair more curly than that of 
any other people. These Ethiopians from Asia were accoutred 
almost the same as the Indians” (Herod. VII. 30). 

The fact also that I have found these same words of relation- 
ship to be used in all parts of Australia proves that the people 
there are homogeneous and their dialects homogeneous. 
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‘MOUND-BUILDER REMAINS ON CATTARAUGUS 
CREEK, ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


BY A. L. BENEDICT, A. M., M. D. 


Supt. Ethnology and Archeology, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo; Prof. Physiology and 
Digestive Diseases, Dental Department, University of Buffalo. 


Our historic knowledge of the Indian tribes inhabiting 
western New York dates from about 1650. Fairly reliable 
legendary accounts extend the period of reasonable certainty 
about a century earlier, and, indeed, some writers have insisted 
on assigning a ridiculously explicit date. 

The five Iroquois tribes, extending from the Mohawk Val- 
ley to the Genesee Valley, formed a confederacy known as the 
Five Nations. The Niagara frontier, at the same time, was 
occupied by an independent Iroquois tribe, the Kah-kwah, or 
Neutre Nation. The latter had comparatively few villages on 
the eastern side of Niagara River, and their southernmost 
limit seems to have extended no farther than Cattaraugus 
Creek. The southern shore of Lake Erie, about as far north- 
east as the same landmark, was occupied by another tribe, 
known as the Eries, or Cat Nation, although the animal with 
which the fierceness and treachery of the cat was associated 
was really the racoon. The Eries were probably also Iroquoian 
and there is some reason for believing that the Kah-kwah and 
Erie were under one general tribal government, or at least that 
they were intimately confederated. Both the Kah-kwah and 
the Eries were exterminated by the Five Nations in or about 
1654. Thus, so far as historic and legendary information is 
concerned, a very considerable strip of territory between Lake 
Erie and the Niaraga River on the west, and the Genesee Val- 
ley on the east, was entirely without permanent human inhabi- 
tants. 

Archzologic investigation, however, has revealed abundant 
evidence of the ancient habitation of this strip, and the shift- 
ing nature of tribal boundaries, the lack of permanence of vil- 
lages, and the instability of confederations among the Indians, 
leave us entirely in the dark concerning the nature of the peo- 
ple or peoples that inhabited western New York before the 
discovery of this continent; and we can only surmise as to the 
antiquity of the first occupancy of this country by the Indians. 
There is, however, evidence that there was here a succession 
of populations. With some few exceptions, however, the arche- 
ologic material of this region, although almost entirely of the 
pure Stone Age, and, therefore, antedating the period of 
European settlement, does not indicate any material difference 
of antiquity or of grades of progress. The exceptions, how- 
ever, are conspicuous and significant. It is well known that 
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the Indians of northeastern America at, and for some time prior 
to, the period of discovery, did not erect permanent monu- 
ments of earth or stone, with the sole exception that the 
stockades of villages, especially if a little earth had been 
thrown up against them, would, on decaying, leave a ‘slight 
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ridge, such as might justify the term “ Fort”; otherwise earth- 
works in western New York are rather infrequent. 

Near Cattaraugus Creek, however, are several earthworks, 
mainly circular tumuli, but a few of them actual enclosures, 
which would seem to indicate that the mound-builders pene- 
trated as far to the northeast as this portion of New York State. 
In using the term “mound builder,” some hint of the writer's 
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view may-be obtained from the tact that it is not capitalized. 
At the same time, it devolves upon every student who ap- 
proaches the subject of mounds and mound-builders to define 
his attitude. The extreme view which formerly received popular 
acceptance, was that the mound-builders were a race essentially 
distinct from the North American Indians, and of enormous 
antiquity. The opposite extreme is represented by Lucien Carr, 
who holds that the mound-builders were not essentially differ- 
ent in culture from the Indians found by the first explorers of 
North America, and, in spite of the most tangible evidence 
afforded by great masses of earth artifically heaped into use- 
ful or symbolic forms and found only in quite well-defined 
limits, this authority holds that the erection of earthworks was 
not a characteristic of any special age or race, and he even 
denies the conclusion about which most archzologists are in 
entire agreement, that earthworks involving enormous labor 
must have been formed by a people more populous, better dis- 
ciplined and better fed than the ordinary Red Indian. The 
writer’s view on this subject, which is stated with no idea of 
claiming originality, but simply to afford a center of coérdi- 
nation for those who would measure and criticise his article, is 
as follows: The mound-builders were members of the Red 
American race, which latter is probably an offshoot from the 
Mongolian. Their habits of life were probably not markedly 
different in most respects from those of the more peaceable 
and industrious savages of whom we have historic knowledge. 
At the same time, it is difficult by any manipulation of history 
or of archzologic observation, to convince the impartial 
student that the mound-builder did not produce carthworks 
different from those of the ordinary Indian. Notwithstanding 
numerous individual instances in which families or villages of 
North American Indians were especially well supplied with 
corn, beans, sjuash, etc., for certain seasons, it does not seem 
a warrantable conclusion that the Indian tribes of which we have 
historic and legendary information were sufficiently skilled in 
agriculture to support a dense population. It is obvious that 
the large earthworks commonly attributed to the “mound- 
builders” must have been constructed by a people who could 
command a larger amount of well-controlled labor, than could 
have been the case under such conditions of life as existed 
among the more modern North American Indians. From the 
condition of the skeletons, the almost complete decay of the 
wood found in the mounds, the growth of large trees upon 
these mounds, and the absolute lack of connection of the 
mounds with the traditions of the Indians reported by the 
European explorers in the sixteenth and seventeen centuries, 
it would seem that, to the mound-builder culture must be 
assigned a considerable age, and, while it is neither possible 
nor reasonable to assign anything like a date to their culture, 
it would probably be a conservative statement to say that this 
culture ended in Ohio at least as early as the 11thor 12th century. 
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The immediate vicinity of Buffalo has revealed no evidence 
of what is ordinarily considered mound-builder occupation. 
The few earthworks that have been found apparently represent 
only palisaded villages. The Cattaraugus Creek Valley, how- 
ever, contains a number of earthworks more nearly comparable 
to those of,the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Two of the 
tumuli were the subjects of investigation by the writer, under 
the auspices of the Pan-American Exposition in August and 
September, 1900. The location of these mounds is shown on 
the accompanying map. On the southern bank of the creek, 
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PAN-AMERICAN MOUND NO. I. 





near Versailles, there is what has been termed a fortification. 
This consists of a ridge of shale and earth, 300 or 400 feet in 
length, about eight feet high, and eight or ten feet wide at the 
top, running nearly parallel to the present bank of the stream 
and leaving a protected space of three or four acres between 
the stream, on the one hand, and the bank of shale and earth, 
on the other. The inspection of this mound, however, seems 
to show that it is a natural deposit in the former bed of the 
creek, and not duetohuman agency. Amore critical examination 
may, however, disprove this opinion. As to other earthworks 
the writer would prefer not to express an opinion at present. 
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Pan-AMERICAN Mounp No. 1 had been disturbed, partly by 
modern Indians and partly by other amateur explorers, and it 
is said that at one time or another, two or three fragmentary 
human skeletons had been found. On and near the mound, 
several arrow heads and similar flint relics had been picked up, 
and the members of our expedition found a handful of flint 
chips from the surface. 

The mound is about one mile north of the present Cat- 
taraugus Creek, and about 600 feet north from the high em- 
bankment of the ancient valley. It is nearly circular, about 
seventy feet in diameter, and at present about four feet eight 
inches in height in the centre. According to the statements of 
the Indians, which are verified by carrying up the curve of the 
sides of the mound to its probable original outline, and by the 
fact that the ground has been plowed for forty or fifty years—a 
process which always tends to level elevations and fill in depres- 
sions—the original height of the mound must have been ten or 
eleven feet and possibly more. At the west and south of the 
mound, there were noted well-marked depressions in the 
general level of the field, apparently indicating the source 
from which the material of the mound had been dug. 

A thorough excavation of the centre of the mound toa 
depth of two feet below the general surface of the surrounding 
ground was made; a broad trench was also dug, traversing the 
mound from east to west and extending far enough to include 
the original area of the mound, allowing for the broadening of 
this area by the leveling effect of cultivation of the land. A 
similar trench was dug to the southward from the centre of the 
mound. Noattempt was made at excavating the northern seg- 
ment of the mound for a maximum width north and south of 
about eight feet, as this part of the mound had evidently been 
previously explored 

The material of which the mound was composed is the sandy 
loam of the surrounding country. The detailed description of 
the mound is best made with reference to the accompanying 
diagram, of an accurate survey by Messrs. Broderick and 
Coxhead. 

At A were found animal bones, charcoal, and ashes at a 
depth of 3’5”’ from the present surface of the mound. These 
bones were identified by Dr. Hrdlicka of the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York City as those of the typic 
aboriginal dog. 

At B was found a heap of flat fragments of slatey stone from 
the Hamilton rock—-some irregular and some water worn and 
apparently brought from the bed of the creek. * Under this heap 
of stone were found a sacrum andarib. Dr. Hrdlicka identi- 
fied the sacrum as probably that of a musk ox, and certainly 
not that of a buffalo, horse, cow, or other modern domestic 
animal. The rib probably belonged to the same skeleton, but 
it could not be positively identified. 

At c a fragmentary human skull and a few other bones of 
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the human skeleton were found at a depth of 3. As the skele- 
ton was unearthed by Indians in the absence of anyone quali- 
fied to make an expert examination, it is impossible to say 
whether it had been broken by previous explorations, or 
whether it had been originally interred in its present fragment- 
ary state. Near the skeleton were found a perfect arrow head, 
a knife of chipped flint and three or four fragments of other 
arrow heads. In the course of exploration of the mound a 
handful of flint chips were found at various places beneath the 
surface of the mound. 

A similar mound is located a mile to the northwest. Nearly 
directly south, from Pan-American Mound No. 1 and on the 
southern shore of the creek are remains of an ancient earth- 
work, possibly a fortification, whose original plan cannot now 
be followed, as the creek has worn away part of the embank- 
ment. 


SURVEYORS NOTES. 


The actual location at which were found stone implements, 
bones, etc., in Pan-American Mound No. 1: 

The point at which the stake is driven for the base to locate 
the mound is 141’ 9” west from the fence running north and 
south bounding the lot on the east, and is 1080* distant on an 
angle of 19° east from a tree which marks a turn in the road on 
the bluff at the entrance to the lot. 

The point A on the plan is 51’ from the stake on an angle of 
30° west. 

Point B is on a line 52’ 9” from the stake at an angle of 38° 
30’ west. . 

Point c is on a line of 43’ 6” from the stake at an angle of 
39° 20’ west. 


Pan-AMFRICAN Mounp No. 2.—This mound, as will be seen 
from the diagram, is almost an exact duplicate of Pan-Ameri- 
can Mound No.1. It had been considerably reduced by plow- 
ing, and had been disturbed by a central shaft sunk to a depth 
considerably below the original level of the soil by an explora- 
tion party in 1875 under the direction of the late William C. 
Bryant. It is an interesting illustration of the intellectual 
progress which the Indians have made within the last genera- 
tion that Mr. Bryant’s exploration was interrupted by the 
superstitious fears of his Indian workers, who became alarmed 
by the hollow sound produced when their tools struck a large 
stone. Although it actually happened that one or two of these 
workmen died within a few months, our exploration was not in 
the least hampered by any superstition among the Indians, and 
they ridiculed the fears of their predecessors. This central 
excavation, which was about four feet in diameter, had been 
filled in with all sorts of rubbish. In our exploration, trenches 
were dug about three feet in width, fifteen teet west from the 
central stake, thirteen feet east, eleven feet south, thirteen feet 
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north; a trench was also dug toward the southeast, beginning 
eight feet from the central stake and extending seven feet 
farther. All of these trenches were carried down to the gravel 
underlying the mound. This gravel was found four feet below 
the surface at A, and 4’ 9” below the surface at H. At other 
places noted cn the chart, the distance varied somewhat accord- 
ing to the irregularity of the present surface of the mound. 
The most interesting find in this mound was a stone fire- 
place at F, which was irregularly oblong in shape and consisted 
of waterworn stones, of which the largest formed the vertical 
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PAN-AMERICAN MOUND NO. 2, 


eastern boundary. In the chink between the top stone and one 
of those forming the western side of the enclosure, a smal] 
fragment of a top of a pottery jar was found. On lifting the 
top stone, nothing more of interest was found, except a deposit 
of coarse ashes apparently containing small particles of cal-_ 
cined bone. No other pottery was found in the entire excava- 
tion, except a small sherd from the trench near H. > 

our feet southwest of the central stake, near B in the 
figure, a human astragalus was found at a depth of 1’9”. This 
was covered over by several rough stones, six inches to a foot 
in diameter, and about an inch thick. Fifteen feet south from 
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the central stake was found a piece of calcined long bone, 
about four inches in length, apparently part of a human tibia. 
Seven feet ten inches south from the central stake, the bottom 
of the artificial mound consisted of burned gravel and clay of 
about six inches in thickness. On spading through this later, 
we were surprised to find a hollow space, beginning at a depth 
of three feet seven inches from the surface of the mound, nine or 
ten inches in depth and extending in all directions for a dis- 
tance of two or three feet. The floor of this hollow space con- 
sisted of coarse gravel, the individual stones being as large as 
hickory or walnuts. Except that a few of these stones were 
blackened on the surface, almost as though charred—although 
. their appearance may be due to their containing manganese 
oxid,—this gravel did not appear to have been disturbed at any 
time, and we were at a !oss to account for the hollow there, as 
there seemed to be no drainage course under the mound. The 
most probable explanation is that, in making the central exca- 
vation, the workmen had dug out some of this gravel, and that 
in the gradual settling of the 
débris, with which the hole 
had been filled, the gravel had 
sunk away from the floor of 
mound, which was really 
coarse pottery and firm 
enough to constitute an arch. 

At various places through- 
out the mound, fragments of 
charred wood,some of them of 
considerable size, were found. 
The finding of small particles 
of mica near D is very possi- 
bly due to contamination by the débris with which the excava- 
tion of 1875 was filled; at the same time, it should be stated 
that the mica seemed to come from earth which had not 
previously been disturbed, and it may have been dropped 
there by the original makers of the mound. Mica in sheets 
and even made into ornaments has been found in various Ohio 
mounds, and the pieces found in Pan-American Mound No. 2 
were thicker than is usual in making stove windows, which 
would be the only probable source of modern contamination. 
_ The finding of the human astragalus and of the single 
fragment of what was probably an additional human bone, is 
difficult to explain, except on the supposition that the 
mound marks the site of a cannibalistic feast. It will be noted 
that in Pan-American Mound No. 1 an irregular heap of stone 
apparently marked the site of the fireplace at which a musk ox 
had been cooked. In the second mound, no animal bones were 
found, which would indicate a barbecue, the bones of a small 
rodent at B marking only a minor accessory of such a feast, if 
indeed, these bones were not introduced at a later period, 
either by the animal dying in its hole, or from intrusive burial 
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If the human bones were due to a cremation, we should expect 
that the astragalus would also have shown marks of fire and 
that both bones would have been accompanied by considerable 
quantities of charcoal. While reburial or incineration of 
bodies or skeletons brought from a distance was occasionally 
practiced, both by the modern Indians and by the Mound- 
Builders, so that the finding of incomplete skeletons is by no 
means rare, there is, in such cases, almost always a symbolic 
burial of the skull, with or without a few of the larger bones. 
It will be noted that Pan-American Mounds Nos. 1 and 2 
are very nearly in line with a third tumulus not included in 
this exploration. Their situation on high ground near the 
creek, suggests their use as signal mounds. It is also significent 
that Pan-American Mound No. t and Pan-American Mound 
No. 2 are eac. opposite an earthwork adapted for fortification, 
in the one case of artificial character, and in the other, probably 
originally natural, but well adapted to use as a protection, and 
possibly modified and improved artificially for this purpose. 
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BY T. H. LEWIS. 


(Continued.] 


On Friday, May 7th, Gallegos, with most of the force, went 
to Ilapi for maize. Lhe same day the governor and Ranjel 
entered the temple of the idolatrous people. There they saw 
iron hatchets, armor, etc., which signified to them that they 
were in the territory or land where Ayllon was lost. The 
caciqua told them that they could find all the pearls they 
wanted at her town, Talimeco. This was a town of great im- 
portance and had its temple upon a high and commanding hill. 
The caciquis house was very large, and high and broad. Then 
there were many fine meadows and groves, and a nice river, 
where one of the Spaniards ( Alaminos) found a nugget of gold, 
which made the Spaniards think they were in the land of gold 
and would find good mines. In the groves were walnut trees, 
oaks, pines, evergreen-oak, and trees of liquid amber (7. ¢., sweet 
gum), and many cedars. 

On Wednesday (Thursday), May 13th, the governor left 
Cofitachequi, and in two days came to the land of Chalaque 
(Cherokee); but they could not find out where the chiet’s town 
was, and slept in a pine grove, and here many Indians came to 
see them. They staid here one day and the general wrote to 
Gallegus to follow after them. On Monday, the 17th, they left 
there and slept in # forest, and on Tuesday they came to Gua- 
quili. On Wednesday they came to a place where there was 
reed-grass. On Thursday they came toa small savanna. Here 
some of Gallegos’ men came to let the governor know that he 
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was near at hand. On Friday they came to Xuala,’ a town 
situated on a plain, between two rivers. On Saturday Gallegos 
came up with his sick and crippled men, etc. In Xuala it ap- 
peared to them that there were more eatables and a better 
prospect for mines than they had found in the northern coun- 
try. On Tuesday, May 2sth, they left Xuala, and the same day 
passed over a very high ridge of mountains, and slept in a little 
grove; and the next day, Wednesday, they slept at,a savanna, * 
ag they suffered much from cold, though it was the 26th of 
ay. 

They crossed the Rio de la espinilla (shin-bone river) by 
wading, where the caciqua left them. ‘Here they passed by 
wading that river on which later were launched the brigantines 
they had built, which river goes to the sea; for the sea map 
says and shows that it is the Spiritu Sancto, and which, accord- 
ing to the maps of the cosmographer Alonso de Chaves, enters 
a great bay, and the mouth of said river is in salt water in-31 
degrees this side of the equinoxial line.” They camped in an 
oak grove. The following day they camped near a great 
ravine, which they had crossed many times. The next day a 
messenger came from the country, and they arrived early at 
Guasili. On Monday, the last of May, the governor left 
Guasili, and came with his army to an oak grove near a river, 
and the next dav passed through Canasoga, and slept in the 
open country. On Wednesday they slept near a swamp, and 
from that day they ate large quantities of mulberries. The 
next day, Thursday, they came to a big rivulet, not far trom 
the river they had crossed in the savanna, which is now quite 
big. The next day, Friday, they came to a pine grove and 
small river, where the Indians came from the country of 
Chiaha, bringing maize. On Saturday, June 5th, very early, 
the Spaniards crossed the river, which was very wide, and 
entered Chiaha,3 which is on an island of. the same river. 
After they left Xuala they found the country mountair.ous, 
and since the horses had been overburdened and had become 
lean, and the men were exhausted, it was agreed that they 
should stop and recruit here. So they remained at Chiaha, on 
good terms with the Indians, for 15 days. Afterwards, on 
Saturday, June Igth, the natives revolted on account of women 
being asked of them. Early the next day De Soto sent for 
the cacique, who soon came, and the next day the cacique was 
arrested, to be held as a hostage. In the land of Chiaha the 
Spaniards first found enclosed towns. 

On Monday, June 28th, the governor and his people left 
Chiaha and passed five or six small towns, and slept in a pine 
grove opposite to a town. They had much trouble there in 
crossing a swiftly running river. The next day, Tuesday, they 
passed through a town, took all the maize, and went beyond 
it to sleep in a field. On Wednesday they crossed a river, and 
immediately after they passed through a town, and then crossed 
the river again, and slept in the field. On Thursday the cacique 
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of Coste came out meét them and took them to sleep in one 
of his*towns, where a row started. So on the way to his prin- 
cipal town of Coste, the cacique slipped off and put his peo- 
ple under arms. On Friday, July 2nd, the governor came to 
Coste,* which was on an island of the river which had a strong 
current and was difficult of access. The Christians crossed it 
by the first arm without danger to any of the soldiers, They, 
however, nearly had a fight; but the governor arranged with 
the cacique for the troops to lodge on the savanna of the town. 
So they left the town for the camping place near the landing. 
From here the governor sent two soldiers to see the Province 
of Chisca, lying in a northerly direction, which was reputed to 
be very rich. They brought back good accounts of it. On 
Friday, July oth, they left Coste and crossed the other arm of 
the river, which was very large, and slept on its banks. Tali 5 
was located on the other side. They thought that they could 
not cross it; but an arrangement was made whereby the cacique 
took them over in his canoes, and they stayed there Saturday. 
They left there on Sunday and slept in the field, On Monday 
they crossed a river, and slept in a field. On Tuesday they 
crossed another river. On Wednesday they crossed another 
great river and slept in Tasqui,° and from Tali to this place 
they were continually in the Province of Tali. On Thursday 
they passed through some towns, crossed another river, and 
stopped at another small town. On Friday the governor 
entered Coga,’ and stayed there for some time. 

On Friday, August 2oth, the governor and his army left 
Coga; and slept that day beyond Talimuchusy. The next day, 
which was very rainy, they slept at Itaba,* a large town near a 
fine river. On Monday, August 30th, they left Itaba, and slept 
in an oak grove. The following day they came to Ulibahali, a 
very good town near a great river. The grapes of Ulibahali 
were much better generally and of a better flavor than those 
of Coca and other places. They left the town of Ulibahali on 
Thursday, September 2nd, and slept at a pretty good town 
near the river. The next day, Friday, they came to Piachi, 9 
which was near a river, and stayed there one day and waited 
for Lobillo, who, without permission, was looking for his negro 
who escaped at Ulibahali, and the governor scolded him on his 
return. On Sunday they left there and slept in the open field. 
The next day, Monday, they arrived at Tuasi,” where they pro- 
cured carriers and 40 Indian women. On Monday, September 
13th, they left there and slept in the field. On Tuesday they 
camped in the open field. On Wednesday they came to an old 
town that had two enclosures, good towers, and walls of stout 
pailings thrust near together in the ground. It appeared to 
be a strong enclosure or excellent rampart. The next day, 
Thursday, they slept at a new town near a river, and stayed 
there a day to rest. The next day, Saturday, they came to 
Talisi,* a large and rich town, abounding in maize, and near a 
great river. Here they met an envoy from Tascaluca. On 
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September 25th the cacique of Talisi arrived and furnished 
them with everything they needed, and the cacique of Coca 
was allowed to return to his country. 

On Tuesday, October sth, they left Talisi and slept at 
Casiste,’? which is a pretty good town near the river. The next 
day, Wednesday, they came to Caxa. a “mean” town on the 
bank of the river, and on the frontier of Talisi and Tascaluga. 
The next day, Thursday, they slept near the river. Ona bluff, 
on the other side of the river, was a town called Humati (or 
Humasta). The next day, Friday, they came to another new 
settlement, which was called Uxapiti. The next day, Saturday, 
they formed their camp in a field, within a league of the town 
of Tascaluga. On Sunday, October oth, the governor entered 
the town of Tascaluga, otherwise called Athahaci (or Atahaci), 
which was a new town. The cacique was in a balcony which 
had been made on a hill to one side of the square. The next 
day De Soto asked for bearers, etc. The cacique gave them 
some, and said he would give them the rest at Mabila, a 
province of one of his principal vassals. 

On Tuesday, October 12th. they left Athahaci, and that day 
slept in the field. The next day, Wednesday, they arrived at 
Piachi,"3 which is located above a rocky gorge on the high and 
precipitous bank of a mountainous river, which they crossed 
with much difficulty. Here they learned that Don Teodore 
and the negro who left the ship of Pamphilo de Narvaez were 
put to death. On Saturday, October 16th, they left Piachi, and 
came to a grove, where they met one of the messengers whom 
the governor had sent to Mabila, who reported that there were 
quite a number of people in Mabila, and vicinity. The next 
day they arrived at an enclosed town, where. they met three 
messengers with presents from Mabila. On Monday, October 
18th, the day of St. Luke, the governor, with 40 cavairy as an 
advance guard. arrived at Mabila,* after having passed that 
day through several towns in a thickly settled country. (Then 
comes the account of the battle.) 


NOTES ON THE ITINERARY. 


t This town is Choualla of the Inca and the old Cherokee town of 
Qualla, which was located above the junction of the Tuckaseegee and 
Oconna-Luftee rivers, in Swain county, North Carolina. From Cofita- 
chequi the army took a northerly course, probably following the old Indian 
and traders’ trail to old Ft. Prince George, in Jackson county, South 
Carolina, and from there to Qualla. The Elvas makes the distance between 
the two points 250 leagues of mountainous country, and from there to 
Guachule (Guasili) “the way is over very rough and lofty ridges.” Biedma 
says that the country was broken, while the Inca says that it was mountain- 
ous. 


2This was probably at the junction of the Little Tennessee and 
Oconna-Luftee rivers, and it was the latter stream that they crossed by 
wading. The bay mentioned is the Mobile, but this river did not flow into 
it. Somehow they learned that it was a branch of the Mississippi on which 
they built their brigantines. 
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3 Chiaha was evidently on the island_at the junction of the Little Ten- 
nessee and Tennessee rivers, in Loudon county, Tennessee. Both the 
Elvas and Ranjei locate it on an island above the junction. of two rivers. 
The former says, ““ The town was isolated, between two arms of a river, and 
seated on one of them,” on.an island. . Biedma says, “It 1s secluded on an 
island in the river Espiritu Santo, which all. the -way.from the place of its 
rise forms very large isiands.” Ranjel takes them through a mountainous 
country from Xualia, Jolly’s Island, just above the mouth of the Hiawasse 
river, is too far down. Avi 

4 This place was probably on one of the islands just above Chattanooga. 
Biedma says that they came to the province called Costehe, “the towns of 
which are likewise on islands in the river.” 

s According to a copy of the only Spanish map | have seen (which was 
made about 1545) Tali was tocated in the bend of the Tennessee river, just 
below Chattanooga. Here they leit the river. 

6 Tasqui is probably Taskegi. 

7 Coca may not have been the Coosa of the last century, which was 
located on sections 8 and 17 of town 20, range 3 east, some two miles north 
of Childersburg, Talladega county, Alabama. A still older town of that 
name is said to have been located on the north bank of the Alabama river 
at a point a few miles below the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosarivers. 


8 [taba, Ytaua, and Aytaba is probably the modern Autabi, Autaugee, 
or Atagi. ; 
9 This is a town not named in the other narratives. 


10 Tuasi is the Toasi of Elvas, and the modern name is probably 
Towassi, 


11 This is probably not the modern town of that name, which was 
located above the elbow of the Tallapoosa river, in ‘Tallapoosa county. 


12 Casiste is the Kasista, Kasixta, and Cussetaw of the lastcentury, but 
was on the Chattahoochee river. 


13 Honorable J. D. Barron, of Montgomery, Alabama, says of this name, 
“If Creek, it means corn-stalk,—from api, a stem or stalk, and achee, corn.” 


14 Mabila is variously given in the other narratives as Mavila, Mauvilla, 
and Mauilla. Commentators locate the town in a bend of the Alabama 
river, but this is evidently an error, for it is distinctly stated that it was on a 
plain. Biedma says it was “situated on a plain”; and the Inca, that “ it 
was in a very agreeable plain.” From Coca to Mabila they had apparently 
travelled 22 days, and at 12 miles per day the distance would be 264 miles. 
There are so many town names ot the narratives that may be recognized as 
existing within historic times—some being attached to different lecalities, 
and widely separated from each other—that it is seemingly impossible to 
locate the older ones with any degree of certainty. Mabila is to be looked 
for to the west of the Cahawba and north of the Alabama river, but some 
distance away from the latter stream. Inthe old Creek country the village 
remains are to be found along the Chattahochee, Tallapoosa, Coosa, and 
the Alabama as far down as the mouth of the Cahawba river, Below the 
latter stream there is scarcely any trace of a former occupancy. It would 
not be surprising if Piachi wag on*the Black Warrior (Tascaluca) river, and 
Mabila, on the prairie, between: the latter river and the Tombigbee river, 
in Greene county. , 
[To be Continued.] 
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MEXICAN AND MAYA ARCHITECTURE. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The advent of the Spaniards was a great calamity to the 
native races of America. Their policy was to overcome the 
tribes as they met them, and bring them into an abject servi- 
tude; securing from them all they could for their own pur- 
poses, but giving nothing in return. The result was that nearly 
all the so-called cities were overthrown, their temples were de- 
stroyed, their palaces were sacked, their specimens of art were 
thrown aside. Whatever of dress and equipage they had was 
seized upon, or changed so that all its brilliancy and beauty 
disappeared. . Ruin and discouragement settled down upon the 
people. They were suppressed and held in a bondage, which 
was almost eqnal to slavery, for it broke up their national life, 
overthrew their ambition, put an end to their progress, and 
brought them into an abject condition. 

The contrast between the two races, the white and the 
native, was not so great, but that there might have been the 
same mingling that there was between the Freneh and the 
Indian tribes farther north; but throughout all the provinces 
in which the Spaniards made a permanent stay, the native tribes 
fell from the power which they had attained, and lost their 
identity and were overwhelmed by their conquerors. Such 
was the ruin that came upon their cities, and such was the 
destruction brought upon their works of art, that they suddenly 
dissappeared, and it is now difficult to realize that they ever 
existed. 

The early historians, to be sure, wrote descriptiofs of the 
scenes through which they passed which led many to suppose 
that there was here, a magnificence which was quite equal to 
that found by Marco Polo in the land of Cathay, and perhaps 
equal to that which prevailed even in Spain at the time of the 
Conquest. Such has been the discrepancy between what they 
wrote and described and that which was left in shape, that 
many find it hard to define the exact status which prevailed, 
The result is, that the historians vibrate from one extreme to 
another, and even the archeologists are divided among them- 
selves, as to what style of art and architecture prevailed. 

A few specimens have, to be sure, been exhumed from the 
débris of the ruined cities, and are now to be seen in the 
National Museum in Mexico. Other specimens have been 
gathered by various explorers, aad gnene in the Museums of 
Europe and of the United States. These specimens, however, 
scattered as they are, give a faint idea of the condition which 
prevailed when they were in their proper places and were sur- 
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rounded by the structures of which they were the ornaments, 
and were looked upon and admired by those who had pro- 
duced them. There is, to be sure, a great contrast between 
these specimens, which have been gathered from various parts 
of Mexico and Central America and from Peru, and those 
specimens which have been gathered from the regions farther 
north, along the Pacific, from other regions where the uncivil- 
ized tribes formerly existed. 

This becomes very plain to those who visit the museums, 
for there, one may see the works of art and specimens of archi- 
tecture from these regions arranged alongside of those which 
have been brought from the far North—Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia and Alaska. The style of ornamentation, 
the material used and the symbolism embodied in it, prove to 
be in the greatest contrast. The differences between them is 
not owing to the material which was used, but to the patterns 
which were followed, and the culture which was embodied in 
them. The proportions are not always observed, for it would 
be impossible to reproduce the splendid facades of the palaces 
of the Southwest, and arrange them in the same apartments 
with the wooden huts and carved totem poles of the North- 
west; and so it is difficult to draw a close comparison in the 
museums. The eye fails to serve the will, and the imagination 
fails to give the picture in its perspective, even if, by patient 
study, one is able to trace out the lines and figures in the com- 
plicated net work. 

Even the most intelligent person fails to get from the speci- 
mens furnished by the museums any cofrect idea of the archi- 
tectural structures which actually existed among the so-called 
civilized tribes. Fortunately, however, there are explorers, 
who are able to go into the field where the ruins are found, and 
by their pencil can give panoramas of the buildings in their 
relative size and situation, with their surroundings clearly 
drawn; and then with kodak and “et ape represent 
each building in detail. Reports, also, have been published by 
the different museums, and these are very instructive, and the 
public is becoming acquainted, as never before, with the pre- 
historic antiquities of this continent. These antiquities have 
not the same significance as those of the far East, nor have the 
discoveries been so startling; and yet they have gone on in 
parallel lines, and we are able to draw a comparison between 
the architecture of the East and the West, as never before. 

There is a great advantage in thus comparing the ruins of 
one country with another, for the social conditions and the 

ades of progress.can be easily recognized, and the differences 
in architectural style, art motif, and religious symbolism can be 
seen. The scholar has this advantage over the explorer: he, 
by his wide reading, can rehabilitate the sites of the East and 
those of the West, and contrast the two; while the explorer, 
who visits. a few tocalities only, has no opportunity of going 
over the whole field, and’so is timited to a narrow scope. 
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There are those who sneer at that class of students, whom they 
call “ arm-chair archeologists,” but the two classes are equally 
usefyl; for the explorers in the field bring back reports which 
show original research, and the students take these results and 
draw conclusions which are very instructive, and the public is 
benefitted by one as much as by the other. He is very narrow- 
minded, who sneers at the man who reads and ‘does not travel, 
but the intelligent person always knows who, of the archzologists, 
are most deserving of honor, and is grateful to the man who is 
accurate and thorough in his explorations; but is still more 
grateful to the man who can both describe and compare. 

The “Silent Cities” of America have been revealing their 
secrets. Some of them are situated upon the mountain tops; 
others are in the valleys; still others are buried in the deep 
forest and remote from the ordinary lines of travel; a few re- 
main beside the beautiful lakes and upon the islands. The 
localities are widely scattered, and often difficult to reach. 
The climate is unhealthful,—disease lurks unseen amid the 
ruins. The martyrs of science lie buried in these silent cities. 
The story is pathetic of young men, who have gone to distant 
regions, and before their work was scarcely begun, they were 
stricken down; their skillful hand had been weakened by 
disease, their clear eye become dim, and they have died amid 
these ruins, far away from their home, and have been buried by 
their comrades. All honor to those who are continuing the 
work, for the story of America in prehistoric times has yet to 
be written. 

These American cities should be compared with the buried 
cities of the Kast before we will be able to understand the 
stage of culture which they had reached, or appreciate the in- 
fluences which had been at work, and had brought them to 
that condition in which they were found at the time of the 
Discovery. 

The intelligent citizen who visits the museums and looks 
upon the various specimens which have been gathered, is con- 
vinced that there was a certain barbaric magnificence in native 
American architecture, and that there was much taste exercised 
in the art. He wonders what kind of people they were, who 
wrought out the grotesque and strange figures, that are se 
mingled together and so difficult to analyze. The question 
which is forced upon the ordinary observer and student is, 
however, the same as that which comes before the explorer. 
It is this: Are there any means by which we may compare ‘the 
architecture of the different cities of America, so as to ascer- 
tain what was distinctive and peculiar in each locality; or, 
must we take them as they are, and be satisfied with ‘the 
reports, leaving the effort at comparison for a future time? 

In answer to this, we shall be bold enough to say that there 
are some features of architecture which are universal ahd 
are everywhere alike, and others which are mere matters of 
aste and ornament, and are scarcely ever the same. The fisst 
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belongs to the department of construction; the latter, to the 
department of ornamentation. Some would confine the term 
architecture to the ornamentation, making it equivalent to 
ge Architecture may be made to embrace the structures 
of all grades, but the style may be confined to limited 
provinces, and may be ascribed to particular nations, methods, 
and people. There is, then, a difference between the two de- 
partments, for mechanical construction is very much the same 
throughout the globe, and involves the same elements; but 
style is scarcely ever the same in two places, but, on the other 
hand, varies according to the locality. Construction depends 
_— mechanical laws, and always embodies certain mechanical 
elements; but style depends upon ethnic tastes, and embodies 
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the ideas of beauty which the various nations may- posses. 
Architectural style may be relied upon to show the national 
peculiarity and the tribal mythology and the social status of 
the people; while the mechanical construction will reveal the 
skill which has been attained by the workmen and the experi- 
ence through which the people may have passed: Both may 
furnish to us clues to the previous history of the people, but 
we must separate them, if we are to understand the character 
and culture which has been reached. 

We shall, therefore, now take the styles which prevailed in 
Mexico, and which are supposed to have been introduced by 
the Nahuas, and shall compare them with those which prevailed 
in Central America and have been ascribed to the great Maya 
race. While the construction of the houses and temples and 
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arrangement of the cities were somewhat alike, yet the orna- 
mentation and the style were very unlike; showing that there 
was a different history to the two races, and perhaps a different 
origin. 4 

The ornaments and symbols of both races were very pecu- 
liar. Some of them were outre, bizarre, fantastical, and even 
whimsical, and yet they all seem to have a hidden significance. 
They resemble the Chinese in this respect, and yet they are 
not Chinese. In fact, no nation upon the face of the earth had 
any such style of ornamentation as existed in Central America, 
Mexico, and Peru. Archzologists have sought to trace a 
resemblance between them and those which prevailed in India, 
Java, and Polynesia, but have sought in vain. This renders the 
problem of their source difficult to solve. There is nothing 
bike them among the wild tribes of the North; nor is there any 
tine of development which can be traced from one to the other, 
for the cities of Central America, Yucatan, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras are as different from those of Mexico 
and New Mexico, as these are from those-of Peru, Chili, and 
Ecuador; howing that each.tribe or stock had a style of its 
ewn. And yet there are certain fundamental types and ele- 
ments which are, perhaps, common to all s.ocks. We 
may select these, as a foundation, and see how far they have 
prevailed throughout the continent. 

M. Charnay thinks that there was an American style of 
architecture. In this, however, he is mistaken, for there never 
was an American nation before the Discovery; and, if there 
was no nation, there was no general style. There were, indeed, 
tribes and confederacies, and perhaps races, but they. were 
focal, and had local names. Some of these names are well 
known, such as Maya and Nahua; but others are unknown, 
and so it is difficult to say what style prevailed, or 
from what source they arose. The only safe way is to take 
some general locality and learn about the tribes which formerly 
dwelt in it, and then see how they borrowed styles from one 
another, and incorporated them with their own. The following 
are Charnay’s words: 

The genius of a nation, like that of an individual, has generally one 
dominant note, traceable through the various expressions of herart. India 
has topes and pagod is; E sypt, sphynxes and hypostyle chambers; Greece, 
three orders of columns; North America, has only a plain wall, ending 
with two projecting cornices, having an upright or a slanting frieze, more 
or less ornamented. ‘The hieroglyphic Calli is the outline of the Toltec 
palace and temple, the foundation of their architecture, which never varies, 
and which we shall find, whether we travel north or south, on the plateaus 
or on the lowlands; so that, had everything else been destroyed, we might, 
however, announce with safety that all the balance of North American 
architecture was of Toltec origin.* 

The best refutation of this position, is given by Charnay 
aimself. He explored the ruins of Tulan in 1877 and 
1882, and discovered some remarkable columns, the carving on 
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*“ The Ancient Cities of the New World,” page 97- 
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which consisted of feathers or palms; whilst the reverse is cov- 
ered with scales of serpents, arranged in parallel sections. 
This: fragment answers Sahagun’s description about the 
columns of a temple, dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, where rattle- 
snakes formed the ornamentation. By far the most interesting 
object seen here, is a large stone ring, about six feet five inches 
in diameter, having a hole in the centre some ten inches in cir- 
cumference, evidently a tennis ring. 

Now, it is well known that pillars, sculptured with the form 
of feathered serpents, and tennis courts and tennis rings, are 
found only in Mexico and Central America, and belong only to 
the people of the two provinces, who borrowed from one an- 
other ornaments and customs. There were, to be sure, certain 
carvings in wood among the Northwest tribes, which resembled 
these in stone. Bartram has described those which he saw 
among the Cherokees and Muskogees, but there was no such 
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thing as a tennis court, or such game as tennis known among 
the northern tribes. Torquemada says : 


Tennis was first knownin Anahuac, and transmitted to the Chichemecs, 
Acolhuans, and Aztecs by the Toltecs, who carried it with them to Tabasco, 
Yucatan, Uxmal, and Chichen; and in the latter place we found a perfect 
tennis court, with one ring still in place. It consists of two thick parallel 
walls, 32 feet high, at a distance of 18 feet from each other, having a ring 
fixed in the walls 22 teet high, as seen in our cut; whilst at each extremity 
of the court stood a small temple in which preliminary ceremonies were 
performed before opening the game, It was played with a large india- 
rubber ball; the rules required the player to receive it behind, not to let it 
touch the ground, and to wear ati. ht-fitting leather suit to make the ball 
rebound. But the greatest feat was to send the ball through the ring, 
when a scramble, a rush, and much confusion followed, the winner having 
the right to plunder the spectators of their valuables. Sending the ball 
through the ring required so much dexterity, that he who succeeded was 
credited with a bad conscience, or supposed to be doomed to aa early death. 


There were other localities on the American continent, 
where a particular style of architectural construction and orna- 
mentation prevailed extensively, and covered wide districts 
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All the adjoining tribes seem to have berrowed from one an- 
other, and adopted the most striking features, mingling with: it 
their own symbols and tribal ornaments. Such was the case 
among the different members of the confederacy of the South 
along the Gu!f States, also among the tribes which roamed the 
great plains of the West, as well as among the various tribes 
scattered along the North Pacific coast. Such was the case 
among the various Pueblo tribes of the Interior; but the most 
notable illustration of the point is found in Mexico, for, here, 
the Nahua tribes seem to have adopted many of the features 
which were first introduced and practised by the great Maya 
race in Central America, and mingled them with features of 
their own, thus making a complicated style, which is some- 
times difficult to account for. 

This is proved by manv facts, and is an interesting point 
for us to consider. It will be understood, that there were 
among the Maya races, not only serpent columns, rings and 
tennis courts, but there were many buildings which _con- 
tained arched chambers and corridors, the arches being made by 
stones projecting so as to make slanting ceilings, with the cap- 
stone at the top. There were also palaces which were furnished 
with square pillars or piers, arranged around sunken courts, 
with a complicated net work of rooms and halls and apartments 
for women and servants and many officials, all suggesting the 
power of a monarch who was surrounded by a great retinue. 

It will also be understood that there was among this same 
Maya race a vast amount of symbolism and of conventional 
ornamentation, which became embodied in their art and archi- 
tecture; ‘the symbolism being derived from the peculiar form 
of nature worship which prevailed. 

Now, that this ornamentation and symbolism was borrowed 
from the Mayas by the different Nahua tribes, and became em- 
bodied in their temples and palaces, we think will not be dis- 
puted, though it may be a question as to the date in which 
they were transmitted. The common opinion is, however, that 
the Toltecs served the same mission for Mexico, that the 
ancient Phoenicians did for Cyprus and Carthage and the dif- 
ferent countries surrounding the Mediteranean; they not only 
borrowed the ancient styles of ornamentation and the methods 
of construction from the Mayas, and embodied them in their 
palaces and their temples, but they transmitted them to the 
people who followed them. M. Charnay says: 

When the Aztecs reached Anahuac, there were already small, flourish- 
ing states, such as Mexico. Colhuacan, and Texcuco. They had in- 
herited from the Toltecs many useful arts their code of morals, philose- 


phy, and religion, which, in their turn, they taught the Aztecs; so that the 
imstitutions and customs of these different tribes were common to all. 
* a oe * mm * oF 


The degree and culture of a nation can be gauged from its religion, 
and notably its iceas of a future life. The beauty and eloquence-loving 
Greck discour-ed unon philosophy wa'king under noble porticoes; the 
thoughts of the barbarous worshipper of Woden were o! bloody fights, and 
the wassail in which he drank was formed out of his enemies’ skulls; the 
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Arab goes to sleep cradled on the lapof his houris; the Red Indian dreams 
of endless hunting fields, whilst the starving Bushman hopes for a heaven 
of plenty. The Toltec is the only one whose aspirations beyond the grave 
are free from grossness and cruelty; his heaven is a resting place for the 
weary, perpetual spring, amidst flowers, fields of yellow maize, verdure 
and flowers. 


Charnay speaks also of the architecture of the Toltecs, but 
does not give them any more credit than they actually deserve, 
for the Toltec palace was in all probability a symmetrical end 
highly-ornamented structure, and one which would compare 
well with other architectural structures of the world. Charnay 
turther says: 


All that the Toltecs did was excellent, graceful, and delicate. Exquisite 
remains of their buildings, covered with ornamentation, together with pot- 
tery, toys, jewels, and many other objects, are found throughout New Spain, 
for they had spread everywhere. 

Both Veytia and I[xtlilxochitl ascribe a common origin to the Nahua 


TOLTEC HOUSE AT TULAN. 


Toltec, Acolhuan, and Mexican tribes, The Toltecs were good architects 
and skilled in mechanical arts; they built great cities, like Tula, the ruins 
of which are still visible; whilst at Totonac they erected palaces of cut- 
stone, ornamented with designs and human figures, recalling their chequered 
history. At Cuernavaca (probably Xochicalco) there were palaces entirely 
built of cut-stone, without mortar, beams, girders, or wood of any kind. 


Now, with these general remarks on the relation of the 
Maya and Nahua architecture, we proceed to a description of 
the ruined cities of Mexico. These are too numerous for us 
to describe all in detail, and we shall, therefore, take only those 
which are the most prominent. 

We shall begin with the city of Tulan, which was the ancient 
capilal of the Toltecs, but which is now in ruins. It is situated 
some thirteen leagues to the northeast of Mexico, the capital 
of the Aztecs. Charnay speaks of the situation of this city in 
the following language : 
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The plateau.on the Palpan Hill, of which we give a ground plan, was 
accupied by a royal park, and may be those of a few notables. Its direction 
is southwest, northwest; about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, 
growing to oP pons towards the southwest, and fenced on two sides by a 
natural wall of perpendicular rocks, overhanging the river. 

The plateau is covered with mounds, pyramids, and esplanades, show- 
img that here were the royal villas, temples, and public edifices, but no 
trace of building, wall, or ruin is visible, for the whole area is shrouded 
with immense cactuses, nopals, garambullos, gum trees, and mesquites. 

The summits of pyramids, called megutes by the natives, were always 
occupied by temples and palaces; the largest here, No, 4 and No, 5 in our 
cut, must have served as basements for the temples ot the Sun and the 
Moon, Unfortunately, they have been opened and ransacked by treasure- 
seekers and half demolished by bricklayers, who found here materials ready 
to hand for their constructions. 

I began my excavations by sounding the small mound, No. 1, to the 
northeast, where the side of a wall was visible; and I found everywhere 
the ground connecting houses, palaces, and gardens thickly coated with 
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eement; but inthe inner rooms the flooring was of red cement. The rub- 

bish was cleared away, and in a few days a complete house was unearthed, 

consisting of several apartments of various size, nearly all on different 

tevels; having frescoed walls, columns, pilasters, benches, znd cisterns, re- 

calling a Roman impluvium; wh Ist flights of stairs and narrow passages 

coe the various apartments. We had brought to light a Toltec 
ouse, 

This house, the first it was our fortune to discover, was built on a some- 
what modified natural elevation: the various apartments follow the direc- 
tion of the ground and are ranged on diff. rent levels, numbering from zero 
elevation for the lowest to eight feet for the highe-t. The walls are per- 
pendicalar, the roofs flat; and a thick coating of cement, the same every- 
where, was used, whether for roofs, ceilings, floors, pavements, or roads. 

On examining the monuments at Tulan, we are filled with admiration 
for the marvellous building capacity of the people who erected them; for 
unlike most primitive nations, they used every material at once. The 
coated their inner walls with mud ard mortar; faced their outer walls with 
baked bricks and cut stone; had wooden roofs, and brick and stone stair- 
cases. They were acquainted with pilasters (we found them in their houses), 
with caryatides, with square and round columns; indeed, they seem to have 
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been familiar with every architectural device. That they were painters and 
decorators we have ample indications in the house we unearthed, where the 
wa bbs are covered with rosettes and palms, red, white, and gray geometrical 
figures on a black ground * * * . ? * 
My: next soundings were towards the centre of the hill, marked No. 2. 
Here, we attacked a pyramid of considerable size, thickly covered with 
vegetation, having a hole and a thick plaster coating, wh'ch, to my extreme 
delight, revealed an old palace, extending over an area of nearly 62 feet 
on one side, with an inner court- yard, a gaiden, and numerous apartments 
on different levels, ranged from the ground floor to eight feet high, exactly 
like the first house; the whole covering a surface of 2,500 square yards. 
We will give a description of it, together with the probable use ot the 
various apartments: No. 1 (see plan) is the inner court-yard, which we take 
as. our level; No. 3,to the right, paved with large pebbles, is the main 
entrance. Facing this to the left, No. 7 is a small room about four feet 
high, which was entered by a flight of seven low steps; it is a belvedere, 
from which a view of.the whole valley could be obtained, Next comes 


PANORAMA OF TULAN, 


No. 4, perhaps a reception room, 32 feet long, having: two openings toward 
the court, On the other side, to the north, is a smaller, narrower belvedere, 
from which an ante-room, on a slightly lower level, furnished with benches, 
was reached, The main body of the palace consists of ten apartments of 
different sizes, with stucco walls and floors. The facade, No. 2, eight feet 
high, opens on the court-yard; whilst two winding stone staircases to the 
right, and an equal number to the left, led to the apartments on the first 
story. Brick steps, covered with a deep layer of cement, connected the 
various chambers, The cell on both sides of the main apartments may 
have been the servants quarters. No. 6 and No. 6 are a kind of vards, 
without any trace of roof, and if we are to judge from Aztec dwellings, 
they were probably enclosures for domestic and wild animals. 


There are other Toltec cities besides Tulan, which have 
been brought to light by recent explorations, among these we 
may, mention Teotihuacan, Tenenepanco, Comalcalco, and 
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Bellote. In the opinion of Veytia, Torquemada, and other 
historians, Teotihuacan was a Toltec city; and excavations are 
bringing to light palaces having nearly the same arrangement 
as those at Tula, which confirm their opinion. The orientation 
of this city is indicated by Clavigero in the following passage : 


The famous edifices at Teotihuacan, three miles north of this village 
and twenty-five {rom Mexico, are still in existence, Tie two principal 
yramids were dedicated to the sun and moon, and were taken as models 
a building lzter temples in this region, That of the Sun is the most ccn- 
siderable, measuring 680 feet at the base by 180 fret high. Like all great 
pyramids, they were divided into four storys, three of which are still visible. 
but the intermediate gradations are almost effaced. A temple stood on the 
summit of the larger mound, having a colossal statue of the Sun, made of 
one single block of stone. Its breast } ad a hollow, in which was placed a 
planet of fine gold. Thuis statue was destroyed by Zurwrraga, first Bishop 
of Mexico, and the gold seized by the insatiable Spaniards. 

The ascent was arduous, especially with a burning sun beating down 
upon us; but when we reached the top, we were amply repaid Ly the glori- 
ous view which unfolded before our enraptured gaze, To the north the 
Pyramid of the Moon and the great “ Path of Death” (Micoatl), with its 
tombs and tumuli, covering a space of nine square miles; to the south and 
south west the hills of Tlascala, the villages of St, Martin and San Juan, 
the snowy top of Iztaccihuat! towering above the Mailacinga range; and in 
the west the valley of Mexico, with its lakes; whilst far, far away the faint 
outline of the Cordilleras was perceptible in tris clear atn.osphere. 

If by an effort ot the imaginaiion we were to try and reconstruct this 
dead city; restore her dwellings, her temples and pyramids, coated with 
ay and white outer coating, surrounded by verdant ga'dens intersect d 

y beautiful roads, paved with red cement, the whole bathed in a flood of 
sunshine, we should realize the vivid description given by Torquemada: 
“All the temples and palaces were peifictly bu It, white-wa:hed and 

lished outside; so that it gave one a real pleasure to view them froma 
ittle distance. All the streets and squares were beautifully paved, and 
they looked so daintily clean as to make you almost doubt their being the 
work of human hands, destined for human feet; nor am | drawing an 
imaginary picture, for besides what I have been told, I myself have seen 
ruins of temples, with noble trees and beautiful garc ens, full of fragrant 
flowers, which were grown for the service of the temple.” 


Here, we have a consensus of opinion from the early his- 
torians, as well as later explorers, as to the importance of 
Teotihuacan as acity. The point, however, which most interests 
us, is the resemblance between the Nahua art and architecture 
and that which prevailed among the Maya tribes farther south. 
We do not find, perhaps, the same magnificent palaces, “and 
yet the presence of pyramids, of temples, serpent columns, and 
tennis courts is significant. 

The most interesting discovery made by Charnay, was that 
of a palace similar to the one at Tulan. After describing 
palaces which were full of galleries, large halls, small pillars, 
gigantic, isolated blocks of fantastic and weird shapes, with 
rotundas in the centre, he proceeds with the description of the 
palace of ten rooms, which led the engineer to exclaim: “It is 
our Tula palace over again!” He says: 

And so it was—inner court, apartments on different levels, couneine 
as we had found before, save that here the rooms were much larger # 


better supported by pillars; one of these chambers mea-ur. s 49 feet on one 
side, the whole 732 feet in circumference. The walls, nearly six feet seven 
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inches thick, are built of stone and mortar, incrusted with deep cement, 
sloping up about three feet and terminating perpendicularly. ‘The centre 
of the room is occupied by six pillars, on which rose stone, brick, or wood 
columns bearing the roof. This is undoubtedly a palace, and these are the 
reception rooms; the sleeping apartments were behind. Unfortunately, 
they lie under cultivated ground covered with Indian oorn, so we were not 
permitted to disturb them. 

In the large room we observed small stone rings fixed to the wall, and 
on each side of the entrance, also fixed to the wall, two small painted slabs. 
Here, also, the floors and walls are coated with mortar, stucco, or cement; 
save that in the dwellings of the rich—necessarily few--they are orna- 
mented with figures, as principal subject, with a border like an Aubasson 


CROSS AT TEOTIHUACAN. 


carpet. The co’ors are not all effaced—red, black, blue, yellow, and white 
are still discernable. A few examples of these frescoes are to be seen in 
the Trocadero. * * ad * * * 4 

Leaving my men under the direction of Colonel Castro, I returned to 
the “Path of Death,”.composed of a great number of small mounds, 
doubtless the tombs of great men. They are arranged symetrically in 
aveues terminating at the sides of the great pyramids, on a plain of some 
620 feet to 975 feet in length; fronting them are cemented steps, which 
must have been used as seats by the spectators during funeral ceremonies 
or public festivities. On the left, amidst a mass of ruins, are broken pil- 
lars, said to have belonged to the temple: the huge capitals have some traces 
of sculpture Next comes a quadrangular block, of which a cast is to be 
found in the main gallery of the Trocadero. 








— 
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Charnay, after describing the temples and tombs which 
ave the name to the “ Path of the Dead,” speaks of discover- 
ing two stone slabs, which covered stairways to underground 
chambers, which he thinks were used as tombs for the dead. 
He also discovered vases which contained fatty substances and 
half-burnt flesh, with woven stuff, beads of serpentine, bones 
of dogs and squirrels, knives of obsidian; all conveying the 
impression that they were deposited with the dead. 

The description of two tombstones follows that of the 
tombs. They are both alike, being about five feet high, three 
feet five inches broad. The upper side is smooth, the lower 
side has some carvings in the shape of across, with four big 
tears, or drops of water, and a pointed tongue in the centre. 
These tombstones, with some slabs and vases, Charnay thinks 
prove the prevalence of the worship of Tlaloc, who was the 
god of rain for the people of Palenque. (See the cut.) 

More than this, they show that the same symbolism was 
embodied in the altars and temples of the Mayas; for the 
altars and temples in Mexico present the figure of the cross 
and the serpent, as in those in Guatemala and Honduras, even 
the same conventional form being given both to the cross and 
the serpent. Charnay says that the sculptures on which these 
symbols were carved, covered entrances to a vault and a cave, 
which was reached by a flight of stone steps. Bancroft, also, 
speaks of the vaults and tunnels and underground chambers 
which have been found at Chila in the form of a cross, and of 
a stone at Otakcapalco, near the City of Mexico, bearing a 
sculptured five-armed cross, designed as a coat of arms. 

he celebrated calendar stone now in the museum at Mexico 
has a couple of feather headed serpents coiled around, form- 
ing a margin to it, but resembling the two coiled around the 
tennis ring at Chichen-Itza. The altar stone at Teotihuacan, 
given in the cut, is in the shape of a cross, but the four figures 
on its side are supposed to be serpents’ tails, as are the four 
heaps of stones near the serpent enclosure at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The following is Charnay’s description of the altar or 
sepulchral stone: 


As our slabs are far more archaic than those at Palenque, we think we 
are justified in calling them earlier in time—the parent samples of the 
later ones. Nor is our assumption unsupported, for we shall subsequently 
find that the cult of Tlaloc and Quetzalcoatl was carried by the Toltecs in 
their distant peregrinations. These slabs, therefore, and the pillars we 
found in the village, acquire a paramount importance in establishing the 
affiliation of Toltec settlements in Tabasco, Yucatan, and other places, fur- 
nishing us with further data in regard to certain monuments at Palenque, 
the steles of Tikal, and the massive monolith idols of Copau. 

I next attacked the terraced court fronting the palace toward the Path 
of Death, and the amount of constructions and substructures we came upon 
is almost bevond belief: inclined stuccoed walls crossing each other in all 
directions, flights of steps leading to terraces within the De aera ong orna- 
ments, pottery, and detritus; so much so, that the pyramid might not im- 
properly be called a necropolis, in which the !iving had their dwellings. 

In a word, our campaign at Teotihuacan was as successful as eur 
campaign at Tulan. 
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We shall find, as we proceed, that there were underground 
vaults or chambers in other pyramids of Mexico, as at Papantla, 
Xochicalco, and Mitla. They were also common in Central 
America, for Waldeck describes such as existing at Palenque, 
and Stephens saw them in the temple at Uxmal. The object 
of these underground chambers is unknown, for they have 
been variously regarded as sleeping rooms, dungeons, and 
sepulchers, according to the temperment of the observer. This 
is true also of the pyramids of Central America. 

Now, these discoveries bring out a very important fact, but 
one which has not been made as familiar as it should have been, 
viz.: that the pyramids here were often used as a burial place 
for the dead, as well as a foundation for the temple of the liv- 


CONSTRUCTION OF SINGLE DOORWAY AT MITLA, 
(Courtesy of the Field Columbian Museum.) 


A and 8, massivs jambs; .c, upper sindecotated portion of lintel; p, p, stones added to give 
lintel-space desired length. Jamb-stone on left side restored. Height of opening, 5 feet 5 inches. 
ing; thus making them to greatly resemble the pyramids of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. 

e may say, also, that there was a very striking analogy 
between the palaces which existed in Mexico at the ‘time of 
the Discovery and those which formerly stood on the banks of 
the Nile,.and especially in the contrast between these and the 
houses of the common people. This has been brought out by 
a description written by one of the early Spanish writers, a 
translation of which has ‘been given by Bandelier, as follows : 

‘Many of these houses are still standing. The form and construction 
of their houses is :low, with no upper story whatever; some of the th.m are 


built of stone and lime, others of simple clay, the most of them of adobe, 
which is chiefly used in this city. o-day we find buildings thereof as 
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strong and perfect asif they were new, although they are over two hundred 
years old. The covering is of beams, and, instead of planking, there are 
small strips, so well fitted together that none of the earth which forms the 
top can run throught. Most of them enclose a court, around which are the 
rooms which they require; their dormitories and reception rooms for the 
men in one section, and for the wo nen in another,—their storage places, 
kitchen, and corrals. The houses of the principal men and chiefs, particu- 
larly those of the king, are very large, and have such massive wood-work 
that it appears almost impossible that human strength and industry could 
have put it in place, as is to be seen to-day in the ruins of this city, and 
especially in those of the house of Nezahualcoyotzin, which is in the 
square. More than one thousand men might be lodged in them, They 
stand on piatforms, the lowest of which are one tathom high, and the high- 
est five to six. The largest rooms are halls twenty fathoms or more long, 
and as many wide. They are square, and in the middle are many wooden 
pillars, at a fixed distance from each other, resting on great blocks of stone. 


The ruins of Xochicalco are to be considered in this con- 


nection, for they present many of the same features which pre- 
vailed at Tulan and Teotihuacan; the most prominent of which 






































CONSTRUCTION OF TRIPLE DOORWAY AT MITLA. 
(Courtesy of the Field Columbian Museum.) 


._ A, lateral jamb-stone with d ve projection at right; 8, Cc, pier separating doorw: 
with embetlishen facing of cut stone, with plastered sides (@) and’ heavy capstone {p); wp, soakeat 
im capstone for porch or awning beam; &, part of middie lintel; ¢, end lintel. 





was the association of the palaces and pyramids with under- 
ground chambers, which are so myterious in their character. 
The following is a description * : 

The ruins were found upon the sides of a natural hill, 
which ‘had been transformed by artificial means, so as to 
resemble a great pyramid, with wide platforms or terraces, su 
ported by massive walls and upon the summit was a magnifi- 
cent building, which was constructed of stone and the sides 
were ‘highly ornamented with carved figures. This ‘building 





* The first ion. i 1 wm f 
des¢ on .was written iy ie y Demise m it79t; Humbolt, ‘Dapat 


t and 

wtauetla included it in the ruins in 183 Bancroft de 
scribes it in his fourth volume in 1875; M. H. Seville visited it in 1897, ond Dellendaugh 
sed the same plate in his volume in 1901. 
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was orientated, and probably had a stairway upon the side. 
Paved roadways are said to have led in straight lines—one run- 
ning toward to east, the pavement being made of large stones, 
tightly wedged together. A ditch was said to extend entirely 
around the base of the hill. Near the foot of the hill were 
two tunnels, one of which terminated at a distance of 82 feet, 
the second, cut in the solid limestone about 9% feet wide, 
terminated at a distance of several hundred feet, in a large 
apartment about 80 feet long, in which two circular pillars are 
left in the living rock to support the roof. The tunnels or 
galleries were paved to the thickness of 1% foot. The walls 
in many places were supported by masonry. 

The hill called the “ Hill of Flowers” was over two miles 
in circumference, rising from the plain to a height of nearly 
400 feet. Five terraces, paved with stone and mortar and sup- 
ported by a perpendicular wall, extended in an oval form 
entirely around the circumference of the hill, one above the 
other; each terrace constituting something over 70 feet of the 
height of the hill. The terraced platforms were paved, and 
sloped down, permitting the water to run off readily. The sup- 
porting wall was broken into various angles, like the bastions 
of a fortification, showing that defense was one object aimed 
at by the builders,. The terrace platforms were also fortified 
by the supporting wall projecting upwards, so as to form a kind 
of parapet. On the summit is a level platform measuring 285 
to 328 feet. 

Here was a plaza, with a sunken area, resembling that at 
Teotihuacan, as well as that at Palenque and other southern 
cities; and in the plaza was the building called a pyramid, witk 
a rectangular base, the sides of which face the cardinal points 
and measure 65 feet from east to west, and 58 from north te 
south, which is divided into what may be termed plinth, frieze 
and cornice, and is about 16 feet high. In the centre of one of . 
the facades is an open space, something over 20 feet wide, 
bounded by solid balustrades, and probably occupied by a stair- 
way. 

The pyramid, or edifice, is built of large blocks of granite 
or porphyry. The blocks are of different sizes, the largest be- 
ing about 11 feet long and 3 feet wide, and few being less tham 
5 feet long. They are laid without mortar, and so nicely is the 
work done that the joints are scarcely perceptible. The cut 
shows one of the fagades— probably the northern — from 
Castafieda’s drawing, which corresponds almost exactly to that 
given by Alzate. So far as the details of the sculpture are con- 
cerned, it is probably not trustworthy. The ornamentation of 
this building has been frequently described, and they have been 

hotographed by M. H. Saville, Museum of Natural History, 
ew York, and his photograph shows the massive form of a 
serpent extending along the facade, resembling in some respects 
that on the facade at Palenque. But there is only one serpent, 
and the head turns back, instead of projecting out beyond the 
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corner. The frieze which surrounds it presents a series of small 
human figures, seated in the Eastern manner, with the right 
hand crossed on the breast and with massive plumes upon the 
head. Over the frieze was a cornice, decorated with very 
delicate designs in the form of meanders in the Greek style. 

The city of Mitla furnishes the best illustration of the 
point which we have in view. This city was situated on the 
southern border of Mexico, in Oaxaca, and presents ruined 
structures which are better preserved than most others in 
Mexico. They are not so extensive as the remains of Monte 
Alban or Teotihuacan, nor do they represent a city comparable 
in size with those which existed in Yucatan and Guatemala. 
They are, however, very interesting, and bear out the impres- 
sion that the pre-Columbian people had developed architecture 
in certain linés, especially temple architecture, far beyond 
the stage commonly ascribed to savage races. The ruins were 
visited by Spanish and later explorers,* and descriptions 
were furnished by them. They have also been visited by 
many persons during the last century, who have furnished 
sketches and drawings of them. Descriptions have been 
furnished by Humboldt, Brasseur de Bourbourg, Kingsborough, 
Viollet le Duc, Delafield, Baldwin, Bradford, Prescott, Brantz, 
Mayer, Bandelier, Holmes, and Bancroft. 

The ruins embrace several groups which are situated in a 
valley and a fortress situated on a height of.ground, about five 
miles distant, and a remarkable cruciform tomb on the moun- 
tain. There are no high pyramids here, but a large number of 
low platforms, on which are ruined structures, which extend 
in a line from north to south 2,000 feet, and from east to west 
1,000 feet; all ot them finished with the highest type of native 
sculpture, but with no animal or human figures upon them. 
Otherwise they resemble the ancient buildings of the Toltecs, 
and may well be compared to the ancient buildings which still 
stand in Central America, at Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen- 
Itza, and those at Cuzco in Peru, which was the dwelling place 
of the Inca. It may be said of all the buildings, with their 
columns and walls, that they were more substantial and per- 
haps better finished, and show a higher style of art and archi- 
tecture than any which prevailed in the City of Mexico at the 
time it was conquered by Cortez and his troops. 

We infer this, not only from their present condition, after 
the lapse of three or four hundred years, but from the fact 
that they were constructed of stone in a very substantial man- 
ner; while the supposition is that the buildings in the City of 
Mexico were constructed of wood, a supposition which is con- 
firmed by the writer quoted below. 

Bancroft calls them the finest and most celebrated group 
of ruins in Oaxaca, and the finest in the whole Nahua territory. 





P - ~ te Sigeta, we ae Cossanetn, eats ae = Mayer, 1837; Muhdenp- 
lordt, 1830; M. de Fossey, 1838; Sr. Carriedo, 1852; Von Tempsky, 1854; Garcia, 1855; Ch 
1859; Holmes, 1897, and M. H. Saville, 1900. ae a eas 
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He says that here was a great religious center, often men- 
tioned in the traditional annals of Zapotec. 

The description which we give below has been made up 
of quotations from Mr. Holmes’ Report, which, with the plates, 
will show the elaborate character of the ornamentation and 
the main features of their construction. Other writers have 
spoken of the decorations of the walls and the object for 
which the buildings were erected. A few words will, however, 
be appropriate on the resemblances and contrasts between 
these buildings and those situated in the regions both to the 
north and to the south. 

First, in reference to the columns: in Yucatan, round col- 
umns were used, partly for ornament and partly for support, 














TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BUILDING OF DOUBLE BEAM SPAN.* 
[Courtesy of the Field Columbian Museum.] 


and were visible in the facade. In Mitla their use was con- 
fined to the interior, where they were employed to support the 
horizontal roof timbers of the widerchambers. There are but 
three or four rooms so wide as to make such supports necessary, 
in these they are arranged along the center, and doubtless 
supported longitudinal ceiling timbers, though the Spanish 
writer F. de Burgoa quoted by Mr. Ayme, holds, that the ceil- 
ings were made of slabs of stone. 

Second, There were no arches in Mitla such as were 
common among the ancient structures of the Mayas, but the 
buildings were all rectangular, with straight ceilings and per- 





* By this device three of the halls at Mitla were given a width from twenty to twenty-three 
feet. The distance between the columns was about equal to that between the columns and the 
walls 
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endicular walls, which were highly-embellished. There 
is an arch at Monte Alban which covers an ancient gallery, 
or tomb-like chamber.* ‘The chamber is about twelve 
feet in length, the lateral and end walls faced with squarish 
blocks of slightly-hewn stone, resting on the lateral walls and 
leaning together at the top, in this respect resembling the arch 
within the pyramid at Gizeh.” This is the nearest approach 
to an arch that has yet been found in Mexico, or even in 
Central America. There is no such arch at Mitla, and the only 
supports are in the columns. 

Third, There were no corridors, as at Palenque and Uxmal, 
though there were porticos, which receded from the front of the 
buildings and were supported by pillars or square piers, which 
were panelled or sometimes decorated with grecques. 

Fourth, The cornices were totally unlike those common in 
Yucatan, and were mere copings, without any projections, with 





EGA EE 
the ye MSY 
ARCH AT MONTE ALBAN, 


no other entablatures than the grecque panelling below the 
coping. . 

Fifth, The ruins of Mitla resemble Palenque, in the long, 
low, narrow form of the buildings. They also resemble the 
structures of Yucatan in that they are long, narrow, window- 
less buildings, raised on low mounds, and enclosing a rect- 
angular courtyard. 

Sixth, There are no such terraces at Mitla, as there are at 
Quiotepec. At that place a hill is made into level platforms, 
with perpendicular terrace walls of stone; alsoremains of dwel- 
lings, between which was a line of circular pillars, leading from 
one edifice to the other. This hill is over a thousand feet high 





*See “ Arch@ological Studies Among the Ancient Cities of Mexico,” by Wm. H. Holmes. 
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and a mile long, and there are thirty-five terraces on the west- 
ern slope, fifty-seven on the southern, and eighty-eight on the 
northern. One of the walls at the summit is 320 feet long, 
sixty feet high, and five and one-half feet thick. At different 
points, towards the summit of the hill, are three tanks, one of 
which is sixty feet long, twenty-four feet wide, and six feet 
deep, with steps leading down to it. Stately edifices, supposed 
to be palaces and temples, face each other, 166 feet apart. 
The palace is thirty-nine feet high, and has a stairway of 
twenty steps, about twenty-eight feet wide, leading up to the 
summit. 

Seventh, There are no “seats,” such as have been described 
as existing at Quemada, at Xochicalco, at Cuzco in Peru, and 
other places. These so-called “seats” at Quemada are said 
to face the court in which there is an altar, and has been called 
the assembly place, or place of sacrifice. Seats are cut out of 
the solid rock on the summit of a mountain at Tescocingo, the 
site of an Aztec palace which overlooked the plain below. 

As to the object of the buildings there is a great uncer- 
tainty: some hold that they were designed for the residences 
of priest-kings, who made this a great religious center; others 
hold that they resemble palaces, more than they do temples;* 
while others hold that they were places for the burial of the 
dead, and the subterannean chambers were used for the de- 
positing of vases or urns containing the remains of the dead. 
Bancroft calls the ruined edifices, palaces, but describes them 
as if they were temples. He says: 


Here was a great religious center, often mentioned in the traditional 
annals of the Zapotecs. The original name seems to have been Liobaa, 
or Yobaa, “the place of tombs,” called by the Aztecs Miquitlan, Mictlan, 
Mitla, ‘place of sadness,” “dwelling of the dead.” 

The gloomy aspect of the locality accords well with the dread signifi- 
cation of its name. The rains stand in the most desolate portion of central 
Oajaca, in a high, narrow valley, surrounded by bare and barren hills. A 
stream, with parched and shadeless banks flows through the valley, be- 
coming a torrent in the rainy season, when the adjoining country is often 
flooded. No birds sing or flowers bloom over the remains of the Zapotec 
heroes, but venemous spiders and scorpions are abundant.t 


The following description of Mitla is by Francisco de 
Burgoa, who wrote in 1545, and took the same view as other 
Spanish writers of the time, that everything in Mexico of an 
advanced character was from the devil, and was, therefore, to 
be condemned and destroyed, if possible. His description is 
valuable, as it gives a hint as to the use or object of the build- 
ings when they were occupied. He thinks it was a place ruled 
and occupied by the priests, to whom even the kings were sub- 
ject; but it was kept as a burial place for the chiefs of the 





® From all the descriptions which haye been given we know that the temples of Yucataa 
were erected on summits of pyramids, and were approached by high stairways, some of which 
were furnished with massive stone balustrades in the shape of serpents, whose heads project 
beyond the pyramid, as if designed to protect the temple from the approach of profane feet 
There is, however, no such temple at Mitla. 
’  “¢ Bancroft’s “‘ Native Races,” Vol. IV., page 389. 
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Zapotecas, though it resembles the inferno, from the depths 
which were there. He says: 


They built in this place this beautiful house or Pantheon, with stories 
and subterraneans, the latter in the concavity which was found under the 
earth, equalling in style the halls which enclose it, having a spacious court; 
and to build the four equal halls they worked with what force and industry 
they could secure from a barbarous people. 

It is not known from what quarry they could cut such great pillars of 
stone, that with difficulty two men could embrace them with their arms 
extended. These, although without capital or pedestal. straight and smooth, 
are more than five yards long, composed each of asingle stone, and served 
to sustain the nied The roof was of flat stones two yards or more long, 
and one broad, and half a yard thick, laid upon the pillars successivelv. 
The flat stones are so much alike and so well adjusted one to the other, that 
without mortar or cement they appear in their construction like tables 
brought together. The four halls are very spacious, covered in the same 
way with this kind of roof. The walls excelled in executicn the work of 
the most skilled artificers of the world, so that neither the Egyptians nor 
the Greeks have written of this kind of architecture, because thev began 
at the lowest toundations and followed upwards, spreading out into the 
form of a crown, which proj.cts irom the roof in breadth and appears 
likely to fall. 

The centre of the walls is of a cement sostrong that we do not know 
with what liquid it was made The surface is of such a singular construc- 
tion that it shows something like a yard of stones. The sculptured b'ocks 
serve to hold innumerable little wh te stones that fill it, beginning with the 
sixth part of an ell and the half of an ell wide and the quarter part of an 
ell thick, so smooth and similar that it seems as if they were made ina 
mold. Of these there was so great a variety, and. they were so connected 
one with the other, that various showy pictures an ell wide each, the length 
of the hall, were constructed with a variety of decoration on each as high 
as the capital. And it was so neat that it exceeded the description, and 
what has caused astonishment to great architects was the adjustment of 
these little stones without mortar or any instruments. They worked them 
with hard flints and sand, and produced a building of so much strength 
that, being very old and beyond the memory of the living, it has lasted to 
our times. I saw it much at my ease thirty yearsago, The rooms above 
were of the same style and size with those below,-and although portions 
were somewhat ruined because some ot the stones had been carried away, 
they were very worthy of consideration. The door frames were very 
cCapacious, composed of a single stone of the thickness of the wall at each 
side. The lintel or architrave was a single stone which held the two below. 

There were four halls above and four below. They were divided in 
this way: That in front, served as a chapel and sanctuary for the idols, 
which were placed in a large stone that served as an altar at the great 
feasts or at the funeral of some king and principal chief, The Superior 
gave notice to the lesser priests or inferior officers that they should arrange 
the vestments and decorzte the chapel, and prepare the incense. They 
went down with a great escort without any of the people seeing them, nor 
was it ever permitted. them to turn their faces toward the procession, being 
persuaded that they would fall dead in the act of disobedience, Upon 
entering the chapel the priest put on a large white cotton robe, and another 
one embroidered with figures of beasts and birds in the manner of a sur- 
plice or chasuble, Upon his head he had something after the style of a 
mitre, and upon the feet another invention woven with threads of different 
colors, and thus clothe.’ he came with great pomp and circumstance to the 
altar. Making great coeisance to the idols he renewed the incense, and be- 
gan to talk very much between his teeth with these figures, the depositories 
of infernal spirits, _ In this kind of communication he continued with these 
deformed and horrid objects, that held all overcome with terror and amaze- 
ment until he recovered from his diabolical trance, and told the spectators 
all the fictions and orders which the spirit had persuaded him of, or which 
he had invented. ; , wee? tae 
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When he was oblized to make human sacrifices, the ceremonies were 
doubled, and the assistants bent the victim across a great stone, and open- 
ing the breast with some knives of flint they tore it apart with horrible con- 
tortions of the body, and laying bare the heart they tore it out with the soul 
for \he Demon. They carried the heart to the Chief Priest that he might 
offer it to the idols, putting it to their mouths with other ceremonies, 

One hall was the burial place of these priests, and another hall was for 
the kings of Theozapotian, who brought decorations ot the best garments, 
feathers, jewels, and chains of gold with — stones, arming them with 
a shield in the left hand and in the right a sword, like those they used in 
their wars. During the funeral rites they played upon very sad and dolor- 
ous instruments, and with grievous lamentations and great sobbing they 
went on chanting the life and exploits of their chief, until they placed him 
upon the funeral pile intended for him. The last hall had another door at 
the rear into an obscure and fearful opening that was elosed with a great 
stone, to shut the entire entrance, and into it they threw the bodies of 
those that they had sacrificed, and also those of great chiefs or captains 
that had been killed iu battle, from whence they brought them, although 
from a great distance, for the purpose of burying them there. Here was 
practised the blind barbarity of the Indians. The wicked priests taught 
those who were suffering from infirmities, or from their labors, that here 
they might hope for a happy life; and they let them in alive, among those 
sacrificed. They then withdrew the attendants, and departing by the 





SECTION OF THE HALL OF COLUMNS, AND APARTMENTS IN THE REAR, 
[Courtesy of the Field Columbian Museum.] 


a. Hall of Six Columns. 3,c. Passageway from Hall of Columns to Grecque Courts. 
¢. Entrance to Grecque Court. p. Supposed passageway; ceiling construction theoretic. 
®. East grecque chamber with doorway into Grecque Court. 


opening, they again replaced the stone. The miserable creatures then, 
wandering about in that dark abyss, perished of hunger and thirst. 
. * 7 * 


The high rooms remained open which surrounded the square and 
other halls which were below, and the remains exist to the present timé. 
One high hall was the palace of the Chief Priest, in which he gave audience 
and slept, which occupied the whole square, The throne was of the height 
of a cushion, with arms covered with tiger skins and stuffed with soft 
feathers or very pliable grass adapted to that use. The other seats were 
smaller. 

a * + * * * . 

The second hall was that of the priests and theirassistants., The third 
that of the King when he came, and the fourth that of the other leaders 
and captains. The space being limited for so many different and various 
households, thev conformed themselves to circumstances, without prefer- 
ences of partiality; no one having any jurisdiction there except the Chief 
Priest, whose authority was supreme over all. 

All the halls were well covered with mats and very clean. No one, not 
even of the highest officers, was permitted to sleep in the upper rooms. 
All used very curious mats upon the ground, with the soft skins of animals 
and delicate fabrics to cover themselves. Their food was ordinarily 
animals from the mountains—deer, rabbits, and other sorts,—together with 
birds, which they obtained in the lakes or artificial ponds. Their bread 
was from white corn meal well crushed. ’ 
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decide what the purpose of this basement story was, whether 
for protection from the heat, or a gathering place for the priests, 
or a training school for the initiates, or a place for observance 
of sacred ceremonies. 

It will be seen from the panorama that the buildings were 
all arranged in quadrangles, the same as they were at Teotihua- 
can, at Monte Alban, and in the City of Mexico, but with this 
difference: the walls are still standing, though some of them 
are in ruins, while at the locations mentioned they have disap- 
peared, and nothing is left but the platforms on which they 
stood. — 

This quadrangular arrangement of buildings around an 
open court may be seen at Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen- 
Itza, showing that the general plan of the Toltec cities were 
the same as those of the Mayas. There is, however, this dif- 
ference in all of these cities: there is a lofty pyramid near 
each one of the quadrangles, and on the pyramid an isolated 
temple, or shrine, and one or more stairways leading to it. 
This can be seen by studying the panorama, furnished by Mr. 
W. H. Holmes, and descriptions by Mr. J. L. Stevens and 
others. 

There is a general resemblance between the buildings in 
all the’ cities, both of Mexico and Central America, as the 
most of them are rectangular and are all arranged with the 
doors facing in towards the court. In the southern cities 
there were arched portals, which gave the palace an air of 
stateliness, and sometimes lofty combs on the summit of the 
building, and occasionally there were towers, three or four 
stories high, near the palaces, which gave them apparent 
height, so as to correspond with the temples. 

From the description given by the Spanish historians, we 
learn that the palaces of Montezuma were arranged in the 
same way, and that the Teocalli adjoined the palace and 
was built in the form of a terraced pyramid, with a tower on the 
top of it.. It was surrounded by shrines, temples, and altars 
and places of sacrifice, all of them inside of a walled enclos- 
ure. 

The most interesting of all the ruined buildings are those 
which are situated in a central position, and are arranged in 
quadrangles, but gathered into one group, which is called 
“The Group of the Columns.” 

The walls of the buildings are generally between three and 
four feet thick, and are rarely much more than twelve feet in 
height, and there is nowhere any sign of a second story. The 
interior body of the wall is built of rough stone, laid with con- 
siderable regularity in coarse adobe mortar. The surfaces 
were faced with blocks of cut stone, or were finished in plaster. 
The exterior walls and those facing the courts were hand- 
somely finished with panels of fret-work in relief. The doors 
are all large, and the jambs, lintels, and pillar caps are usually 
of cut stones of large size. 





NOTES ON THE DESIGNATION ATNA. 
BY H, NEWELL WARDLE- 


For almost fifty years the affinity of the Atna or Ahtenné 
has been a debated question, and it may not be out of place, 
at the dawn of the new century, to sum up the evidence. The 
errors that underlie the discussion date back to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when, as Buschmann with his usual 
acumen surmised, the secondary headings of the comparative 
vocabularies of Nagailer or Carrier, and Atnah or Chin, were 
interchanged in the 1801 London edition of Mackenzie's 
“Voyages from Montreal—through the Continent of North 
America,” etc. This was corrected in the American edition of 
1802.* Mackenzie’s Atnah were the Shushwaps of Horatio 
Hale,f a non-Athabaskan tribe located on the Frazer River, 
British Columbia, in Lat. 50° 30’... The name Atnah=stranger, 
toreigner, was a Tinné cognomen bestowed upon them by the 
Takullies (Taxelh of Morice). 

In 1855, Buschmann, in his monumental work “ Der athapas- 
kische Sprachstamm,”§ while distinguishing between the 
southern Atnah of Mackenzie, and the northern Atnah of 
Wrangell, further complicated the matter, placing the latter, 
by a slip of his pen, on the “ Coppermine River in 61° N. Lat.,’"4] 
instead of Copper River, which the latitude clearly shows to 
have been his intention. 

Buschmann placed beyond dispute the linguistic affinity of 
the tribe frequenting the Atna or Copper River; Alaska, and 
in accordance with these and later researches Brinton and Dall 
have classed them as Tinné. On the other hand, Petitot and 
Morice have disowned them solely on the ground of their 
tribal name, never applied by their charges to a people of 
Déné stock; while Capt. J. G. Bourke wrote in 1890:** “Itis 
not certain that the Atnah are Tinné.” 

It is strange that this misconception should have lingered 
on after Dall’s concise statement published in 1877 : TT 

Ahtena., Dall, their own tribal de-ignation.—Atnas, Ludewig in Triibner 

Bib. Glott. ed. 1, pp. 14, 21.=Yellowknife or Nehaunce Indians, Ross, 


MSS. map, oft Atnah, Ludewig, Flatheads of the Frazer River; 
not Yellowknives of the Coppermine Kiver, H. B. Terr. 


I was fortunate enough to be present, in 1874, at their annual trade at 
Port Etches, to determine definitely their own name for themselves, and to 





* Page 186. 

+U. 3S. Exploring Expedition (Ethnology and Philology), Phila., 1846, p. 205. 

} Petitot’s own dicta regarding the Atna have only added to the general confusion, since on 
page tos of his “‘ Monographie des Dene-Dindjie,” he gives five Tinne words of the “ Atnans 
or Daaine, Alaska,” and on the following page he confounds them with the “Atnans” of 
British Columbia; classes the latter as distinct from the “ Shoushouapes,” and iders even 
these last, together with other non-related trines, as remotely co-affine with the Dene. 

gin emgiiohe Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

td p 253. 
*¢ Journal of American Folklore, Vol III., p. 122 
tt Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. I., p. 34. 
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recognize in their speech many of the Tinneh words with which | had be- 
come familiar on the Yukon. 

Father Petitot, by a curious misreading of my text in “ Alaska and Its 
Resources,” has arrived at the conclusion that 1 have confounded the Cop- 
= or Atna Kiver with the Coppermine River of Hearne and Franklin, 

ecause (on Ross’ authority) 1 stated that the Ahtena were sometimes 
called Yellowknife or Nehaunee Indians by the English, while the Yellow- 
knives that he knows are residents of the Coppermine River, It would 
appear, apart from his misconception, that he has forgotten that the traders 
frequently apply the same name to widely different tribes, and that in 
quoting them, then as now, I could not vouch for the proper application of 
any names, except those I have personally verified. 


Yet, in an article fresh from the press,* A. G. Morice 
remarks : 

I have already asserted that the Ahtena or Atna are not Déné. Major 
Powell has been misled by Mr. Dall, who in his turn misunderstood Hearne. 
‘The Jatter discovered in 1769, to the eas¢ of the great northern lakes, a river 
called Satson-Die (metal river) by the Dog-Ribs, and Coppermine by its 
white discoverer. Now W., Dall, confounding this river with the Copper 
River which flows into the Pacific Ocean, placed on its banks the habitat 
of the Indians whom Franklin had found in the steppes watered by 
Hearne’s Coppermine River. The Yellowknives, who, according to 
Petitot, are related to the Cariboo-Eaters, live to the northeast of Great 
Slave Lake. They are the Copper Indians of Franklin, 


Surely this is unjust to Dall, in view of his words quoted 
above (which I trust the learned father has not yet read);. the 
more unjust, coming from such an authority on the Tinné as is 
Pere Morice. Five years earlier,t the latter summed up his 
ease in much more courteous terms: 


A tribe of Atnas, Adenas, Atnahs, or Ahthenas, whose habitat would be 
the extreme northwest of this continent, is occasionally mentioned in ethno- 
graphic literature as belonging to the great Déné family, Pilling givesita 
place in his “ Bibliography of the Athabaskan Languages.” There must 
be here a mistake either of name or of identification. “ Atna,” etc., is a Déné 
word which means foreigner, heterogener, and is used to qualify all aborigi- 
nal races which are not Déné, Either, then, the Atnas of the travellers 
and ethnographers are not Déné, or if they belong to that race, they must 
be misnamed. 


It is evident that there are two rivers intersecting copper 
districts, the one in the northeast of British America, the 
other to the northwest; located respectively upon these rivers, 
the Coppermine and the Copper, two Athabaskan tribes dubbed 
Yellowknives by Hudson Bay traders; two tribes known as 
Atnah, one to the northwest, the other in the southwest, a 
Tinné and a non-Tinné people. 

An examination of the term Ahtena, shows only what was 
to be expected, a great variety of forms depending on the 
dialect. Morice himself habitually uses Atna, but when nar- 
rating the folktale gathered from a native of the west end of 
Lake Frazer he gives the form Etnane (plural). f 

But in all the above forms there is lacking the guttural 


* On the Classification of the Dene Tribes, in Trans. Canadian Inst., r899, p. 80. 
+ Notes on the Western Dene, in Trans. Canadian Inst., 1894, p 17. 
{Three Carrier Myths, in Trans. Canadian Inst., 1896, p. 9. 
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initial sound g recorded by Pere Petitot for all of the dialects 
with which he was conversant—gadh-t'anné, gaht'uné, etc.* 

However, the name gahtinné, etc.—foreigner, is not applica- 
ble to the tribe of Athabaskan stock on the Copper River; nor 
does Dall maintain it, for he says,t ‘The signification of. their 
name has some relation to the glaciers which are found in their 
territory, but I could not make out its exact English equiva- 
lent.” Glacier, then, is the key to their tribal cognomen. For 
this, Petitot gives eaéifun, gay(a)eewent, etc. 

The two series, eaht une and gaélt un, are not very dissimilar. 
The initial guttural, which insome of the dialects has disappeared 
from the one, is not likely to be a constant in the other. The 
element conspicuously lacking in the tribal name is the 7. But 
just what isthis /? Isit the peculiar lingualo-sibilant variously- 
written by Morice as (,1?{ If so, it may well have escaped 
the traveller’s notice, if indeed 1t has not altogether faded out 
of the dialect in question. This peculiar sound, foreign to the 
languages of Europe, is probably inaudible to those whose 
ears have not been trained by the necessities of the close daily 
contact of years. 

Beyond a doubt, future field and closer investigation will 
determine some form of the stem ¢ aé/t'un to be the essential 
part of the appellation of the northern Atna. What the precise 
shade of meaning is, must be left to those better versed in the 
intricacies of that most difficult of tongues, the “‘Déné Dindjié.” 





PREHISTORIC EARTHWORKS IN NOXUBEE 
COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI. 


BY H. S. HALBERT. 


In the southern part of Noxubee County, Mississippi 
(Sec. 32, T. 14, R. 15 E.), there are some ancient earth- 
works, that, so far as known, have never been noted or 
described by archzxologists. These earthworks, which are 
situated in what are known as the ‘‘flatwoods,” were evi- 
dently built as forts. They are situated on the ‘‘ divide,” 
about midway between two smal] creeks. They are two in 
number, of exactly the same size, quadrangular in form, 
and about 200 feet apart. The lines, or ramparts, of the 
two forts, with their corresponding ditches on the outside, 
are about 300 feet long. and are built according to the four 
cardinal points. The ramparts were, no doubt, originally 
surmounted by wooden palisades. At the southeast corner 
of the northern fort, the point marked a in the diagram, 
there is a vacant place, which was evidently the gateway 
or entrance of this fort. At the point marked p at the 


* Dictionnaire de la langue Dene-Dindjie, 1876, sub voce Etranger: 

+ Ubi supra, p. 35. 

Iltis « source of regret that Father Morice has not, as far as 1 can learn, designated the 
equivalents in his system of phonetics fur those of his coleague’s writings, and has seen fit to 
employ in his own papers two distinct graphic systems. 
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northeast corner of the southern fort, there is likewise a 
vacant place in the rampart, which was the gateway of this 
southern fort. The gateways of the two forts together 
with a pathway that connected them, were protected by a 
ditch and rampart, which extend from the northeast corner 
of the southern fort to within a few feet of the gateway of 
the northern fort. From this point a ditch and a rampart 
extend eastward some 300 feet, and terminate on the bank 
of the small creek, marked c, from which the inmates of 
the two forts evidently procured their supplies of water. 
The ditch was on the south side of this rampart. 
The water-carriers of the forts evidently went down to the 
creek along the north side of the rampart, which would 
afford them ample protection from hostile archers or gun- 
men on the south. Protection on the north was no doubt 
given by armed warriors, stationed along the eastern ram- 
part of the northern fort. In all probability there was like- 
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DIAGRAM OF THE TWO NOXUBEE COUNTY FORTS. 


wise a ditch and rampart that once extended from the forts 
to the western creek, as it is larger than the eastern creek 
and has a greater supply of water. But immediately west 
of the forts, in fact on their very verge, there is a field 
which embraces this western creek in itsarea. And if such 
a ditch and rampart once existed, they have long since been 
obliterated by the plow. 

_ The entire locality, in which these ancient works are 
situated, is covered with a growth of post-oak, apparently 
of the same age as the post-oaks of the surrounding forest. 
As yet there is no clue to the approximate age of these 
ancient earthworks. No relics of stone or metal have been 
found on the ground within the enclosures, nor any where 
near them. Should the ground, however, be subjected to 
cultivation, the plow may possibly exhume relics which will 
decide whether the forts were built before or after the 
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advent of the white man on the American Continent. For 
the present, it is a safe conjecture to say that these forts 
were built by the Choctaws, as we learn from Adair and 
Romans that the Choctaws were in the habit of building 
palisaded forts on their eastern borders as barriers against 
Muscogee invasion. ; , 
About one mile south of these forts are other prehistoric 
earthworks, somewhat smaller than the ones we have here 
described, but with higher ramparts and deeper ditches. 





THE TOMBS AT ABYDOS. 
BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, PH. D., SC. D. 


Now that “ The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty,” Part L., 
the re-ults from the ex .Jorations by Professor Petrie, last season, 
is published, I can expand my brief mention of that work in 
the January ANTIQUARIAN into a full article. But I am not re- 
viewing the fine volume, with its sixty-eight plates; I am, 
rather, using it incidentally to elucidate or verify certain points 
in discussing the discoveries that are announced in its pages. 
We cannot reach fina/ conclusions yet upon some of the dis- 
closures, and as fur the inscriptions (not the royal names), a 
complete interpretation of them is as yet impossible. The 
objects sent to several of our museums by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund illustrate the value of scientific excavation, such as 
Professor Petrie is now carrying on at Abydos. The large case 
of antiquities from Abydos in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania strikingly proves that Egypt is the land of 
archeology from which, through the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
our museums can be enriched with antiquities which illustrate 
the progress of man in civilization.* 

The royal tombs lie closely together. Each of them isa 
brick enclosure in the form of a pit. About the pit, either on 
its level or above it, are small chambers for the bodies of the 
domestics. While there is variety in the mode of burial, all 
reigns follow the type of prehistoric burial. Petrie sees “the 
essential of these tombs”’ in the plain square pits in which the 
pre-dynastic people were buried. This evolution of tomb-build- 
ing is seen in this opening dynasty itself, a period of 263 years, 
according to Manetho. King Zet, the third of the eight 
monarchs, added small chambers /eading from his tomb. The 
fourth king, Merneit, constructed his chambers separate from 
each other. King Den added an entrance passage to his tomb- 
chambers. Qa, the last monarch, turned the entrance passage 





* Antiquities are now distrihuted by the London Committee among American Museums 
pro rata of the total subscription received by them from different sections, through the national 
office and all other sources. All subscriptions from whatever source form the basis for dis- 
tribution, and the apportionment is sent direct from London to each muscum. To send sub- 
scriptions to London through other than the national office does not increase the apportion- 
ment. The national office, representing the Society here, depends for support upon subscrip- 
tions from all over the land, and it is a matter of patriotism as well as finance to sustain it. 
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to the north. “At this stage,’’ says Petrie, “we are left within 
reach of the early passage-mastabas and pyramids. Substi- 
tuting a stone-lining and roof for bricks and wood, and placing 
the small tombs of domestics further away, we reach the type 
of the mastaba pyrami 1 of Senefe1a, and so lead on the pyra- 
mid series of the Old Kingdom.” 

We have the list of Manetho, and also that of the old table 
of Abydos (now in the British Museum) to compere with 
Petrie’s resurrection of royal names at Abydos. There were 
eight kings; Petrie has fully identified five out of the eight 
kings, which belong to that Dynasty, of which, however, 
Mena or Menes alone belongs to both the Manetho and the 
old Abydos lists. This fact, and the little known of the First 
Dynasty kings, have made them as much mythic as real. But 
now, for the first time, we have a list which rests upon scientific 
data. Three of the old Abydos list of kings are identified: 
Den, Azab, and Mersekha; five, six, seven, in order, are identi- 
fied with Hesepti, Merbap, Semenpthah, of the old list; but 
Petrie thinks Semenpthah a doubtful reading, which Manetho 
renders as Semempses. The order, based upon the inscriptions 
found, is now as follows: 


Ist king, Aha or Mena. 

2nd Zer for Teta. 

3rd Zet for Atet. 

4th Merneit for Ata. 

sth Den for Hesepti. 

6th Azab for Merbap. 

7th Mersekha for the name ending ’thah. 
8th Oa for Quebh. 


The tomb of Mena is yet to be located; but his Horus name 
occurs on a piece of crystal found east of the tomb of Zer, 
where also a seal of Aha, and a shell bracelet with apparently 
Aha upon it, were pickedup. Mr. Griffith thinks Aha represents 
the sign for 4, “the fighter,” with the implements of war placed 
in the talons of the hawk. The shield is quite rectangular, and 
the weapon, according to Petrie, is the ‘‘stone-headed and 
pear-shaped mace.” In the Archeological Survey Volume VI., 
entitled “ Hieroglyphs,”’ Mr. Griffith briefly discusses this kind 
of a mace and wood-symbol, referring to the colored figure 177 
of Plate IX. Also to the east of Zer was found a large jar 
with a corrupted form of the hawk, shield, and club of Mena 
upon it. 

Tradition places ten kings before Mena, this Mythical 
Dynasty following a mythical dynasty of thirty demi gods, 
which followed two divine dynasties of nine and seven gods, 
respectively. Petrie identifies two of the ten prehistoric kings. 
One of them is Zsr, or Zeser (supplying the e), which both 
Petrie and Griffith pronounce a roval name. The sign follows 
two baskets on a piece of vase. Mr. Griffith suggests that two 
baskets may mean “the title of the two mistresses or lords.” 
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I here recall neb-taui, “lord of the two lands,” the two parallel 
lines representing the two lands of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
But this sign followed, of course, the union ot Egypt, long 
after Zeser. Is not lord of the two lands an echo from lord of 
the two baskets, or the title of the two lords in some form? 
The two baskets may stand for plenty or abundance, as the 
two lands surely represent it on a colossal scale, The other 
prehistoric king identified, is Narmer, whose Horus name is on 
a part of a great alabaster cylinder. The style of the hawk is 
like that of Mena’s, but unlike all that follow Mena. This 
indicates Narmer’s precedence to Mena. I give a striking 
coincidence: Mena must have struggled hard before he reigned 
over united Egypt. He was a “fighter,” to be able to do it. 
His insignia represents the mace as his implement, and the 
sign for # “the fighter.” Thus, the spade corroborates the 
tradition, which tradition further rests on a natural environ- 
ment. 

The clearing of the tombs reads like a performance in exact 
science. On the topic, “Tomb of Zet, tnterior,” Petrie says: 
“The first question about these great tombs is how they were 
covered over. * * * The clear span of the chamber of Zet 
is 240 inches, or 220 if the beams were carried on a wooden 
lining, as seems likely. Taking, however, 240 inches in length, 
and a depth and breadth of 10% inches, like the breadth of 
the floor beams, such a beam of a conifer supported at both 
ends and uniformly loaded, would carry about 51,000 pounds, 
or 2,920 pounds on each foot of roof area. This is equal to 33 
feet depth of dry sand. Hence, even if the great beams were 
spaced apart with three times their breadth between each, they 
would carry eight feet depth of sand on them; but as the 
height of the retaining wall is 3% feet, the strain would only 
be half the full load. It is, therefore, quite practicable to roof 
over these great chambers up to spans of twenty feet. The 
wood of such lengths was actually used.” This is the scientific 
reply to those who have unscientifically said that such spaces 
as these tombs fill could not be roofed over. 

But there is alsu poetry about these time-worn and, despite 
the Egyptian sky, sombre sepulchres of the dead of 6,000 to 
7,000 years gone by. Thousands of the remnants of that 
earliest historic period turn up to quicken antiquarian interest, 
and the closest study, too. I fully appreciate the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Rawnsley, so quick to put two and two together, when 
he tells us: ‘ Zet was a hunter; there are his ivory arrowheads, 
dyed with henna, which were laid by his side for hunting in the 
fields of heaven. The king, too, had his physician; how else 
could one account for the doctor Aukh’s name upon a piece of 
pottery? The king was also a man of business, and saw that 
his workmen should keep strict accounts, for here before me 
lies a piece of pottery with the workman's account written upon 
it in square and triangle and dot—probably the oldest piece of 
cuirive writing yet discovered in the world. 
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The pieces of vases range from 10,000 to 20,000 in number; 
the fragments of individual bowls, from 40,000 to 100,000 
pieces. Out of the tombs of Azab, Mersekha, and Qa 200 
parts of vases have been put together, or enough to draw the 
wholeioutline. Among the many ivory objects is the tablet of 
Mersekha in colors of red and black, on which one of the re- 
presentations is Tahuti seated, which accords with the well- 
known early worship of baboons, as, ¢. g., we see them in the 
temple of Khafra. 

How little official titles changed between the First and Fifth 
Dynasties is illustrated by a séede, that of Sabef, the keeper of 
the tomb (Ha-Sa-ha-néb); of the palace (Ha-Hor-pa-na); 
companion in the royal palace; overseer of the Sed festival, etc. 

The marks on the pottery are a puzzle, and will be a study. 
Some are unquestionably hieroglyphs; others are a heritage 
from the prehistoric people. It is a remarkabte coincidence, 
associated with the two most remarkable discoveries in arche- 
ology for 1900, that while Petrie was disclosing at Abydos such 
a mass of pottery and the like, inscribed with signs and letter- 
ing fresh to philological science, Evans was restoring to sight 
at Knossus two distinct scripts, the pictographic and the linear, 
the former more or less original in development (although 
strikingly like the Egyptian in a general sense), and the latter 
suit generis in most particulars. Petrie has made up a signary, 
by which, side by side, may be compared the alphabetic char- 
acters of the First Dynasty, the Twelfth Dynasty, the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, and those of the Karian and Spanish. He 
thinks that a great body of signs was in use around the Medi- 
terranean for several thousand years. We do not yet know 
whether these sigus were ideographic or alphabetic in their 
earliest stages; Petrie is sure they were alphabetic in their later 
use or development. ‘here are puzzling things of intense 
archzological interest yet to be solved in these diggings into 
history 4700 8. C.; but one puzzle seems as much a puzzle as 
ever—how is the Egypt Exploration Fund, living from hand 
to mouth, able to send each five-dollar subscriber to the 
excavations an elaborate quarto containing thousands of illus- 
trations of site, tomb, pottery, furniture, inscription, unknown 
script, instead of perhaps a pamphlet or a leaflet? Chiefly, I 
think, because so much 7” stéu is done at little cost, compared 
with excavations in other lands. 





PHILIPPINE STUDIES. 


Ill, THE TAGAL LANGUAGE. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Tagal or Tagalog language is the speech of the people 
who have shown themselves most masterful and most capable 
of developing the resources and destinies of the Malay popu- 
lation of the Archipelago. It is the most aggressive language 
in the Philippines, and of recent years it has gradually ex- 
tended its borders and exhibited distinct signs of ability to 
take the place of the less vigorous tongues in other parts of 
Luzon and in the-adjacent islands. The characteristic Tagal 
area is central and western Luzon, whence this energetic peo- 
ple have emigrated in all directions, some going even as far as 
the Marianne or Ladrone Islands. . The Tagals possess a writ- 
ten language (the alphabet is of Indian origin), in common use 
at the time of European discovery, but modified since by mis- 
sionary infiuence, and a considerable litera'ure in prose and in 
verse. The great majority of them are Christians of the Catho- 
lic faith, some sort of education is wide-spread among them, 
and many of them are as thoroughly educated as the average 
college-man of any civilized community. A considerable num- 
ber are as familiar with Spanish (spoken and written) as with 
their own tongue. 

The Tagal language is very interesting from several points 
of view. Says Dr. D. G. Brinton (Amer. Anthrop.. Vol. X1., 
p. 304): “ The language of the Tagalas, called the Tagalog, is 
one of the highest developed dialects of the Malay stock. 
Though belonging to the agglutinative class in its grammar, it 
approaches the inflective stage of development. Its phonetics 
are soft and harmonious, and to a linguist it is easy of acquisi- 
tion.” M.G. Beauregard (Bull. Soc. d Anthrop. de Paris, 1886, 
p. 526), has compared the chief Malayan languaszes one with 
another (the basis being 120 words of identical meaning in the 
various dialects), with the following results : 


Javanese, ae per cent. Sundanese, 74.1 per cent, 


Battak, Macassar, 73.3 = 
Davak, 8o - Tagal, 65 # 
Malagasy, 80 x | Visaya, 60 ” 
Bugi, 76.6 7. 


According to Sefior Sixto Lopez (‘‘ The Tribes in the Philip- 
pines,” p.5): “A Tagalog will become proficient in the Visayan 
or other[ Philippine | dialects within a fortnight, and vice versa.” 
Although essentially Malayan in general characteristics, the 
Tagal language exhibits considerable independence of develop- 
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ment, especially in its treatment of suffixes, prefixes, and cer- 
tain other grammatical peculiarities. Byrne (Gen. Princ. of 
Struct. of Lang., 1892, Vol. I., p. 266) does not hesitate to style 
it “one of the most. remarkable of all the known forms of 
human speech.” 

Some idea of the general character of the Tagal tongue 
may be obtained from an examination of the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The version here given is the text in Friedrich Mil- 
ler (Grundr. der Sprachw., Vol. I1., pp. 149, 150), with modifica- 
tions and corrections of thetorthography necessary for more 
accurate phonetic transcription. 


PATER NOSTER IN TAGALOG. 


Ama ndmin sungma sa lankgit ka. Sambahin ang nkgalanmo. 
Father our being in heaven thou. Adored-be the name thine. 


Mupa sa 4min ang kaharianmo. Sundin ang loobmo dito sa 
Come to us _ the kingdom-thine. Done-be the will-thine here on 


lupa parana sa lankyit. Bigavanmo kamin nkgayon nang 
earth even as in heaven. Given-be-by thee tous to-day the 


4min kdnin sa arao-arao, at patauadinmo kamin nang amin 
our food on day-day, and pardoned be-by-thee tous the our 


mankga otang paranang pagpasauat namin sa nang kakaotang 
many sins evenas areforgiven byus the sinners. 


sa Amin, at hunagmo kaminipahintolot sa  tokso, 
against us and preventthou we be cast into temptation, 


at yadiamo kami sa dilan masama. 
and freed-be-by thee we from all evil, 


VOCABULARY TO PATER NOSTER. 


1. Ama, “father.” This word, classed by many philologists 
with nature-words or baby-words, like our mama and papa, is 
wide-spread in the Philippine languages of Malayan stock. 
The expression amd namin,“ our Father,” as applied to the 
Supreme Being, indicates missionary influence. 

2. amin, “us.” The exclusive plural in oblique cases (geni- 
tive, etc.), of the pronoun of the first person. Before a noun 
or verb dmin—“ ours, of us,” etc. Sa dmin== “to us, for us, at 
us, against us.” 

3. -an. Suffix used to form place-names, abstract nouns, 
etc., from other parts of speech. Also occurs in the Impera- 
tive. 

4. ang, “the.” Definite article, used chiefly with the singu- 
lar number, but also in the plural with coliective expressions. 

5. arao-arao, “day-day.” The reduplicated form of drao, 
“day, sun.” In many more or !ess primitive languages ad- 
verbial expressions are formed by reduplication from time- 
nouns. Sa drao-drao—“ day by day, daily.” 

6. at, “and.” 

7. bigayanmo, “be given by thee.’”’ Literally “ thy action 
of giving.” The word is formed from the radical digay, “to 
give,” the suffix -am (used to form abstract nouns, locatives, 
etc.), and -mo (possessive suffix of the second person singular). 
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The Tagal Imperative in -az is really a sort of locative, signify- 
ing as much as “ the place of giving,” or “ the action of giving.’ 
This is one of the most interesting traits of the language. 

8. dilan, “all.” 

g. dito, “ here.” 

10. hunagmo, “ prevent thou.’ Literally “thy preventing,’ 
from the radical hunag, “to prevent, to hinder,” and the suffix 
-mo. 
11. -in. Suffix used to form abstract nouns, etc., also Im- 
perative. 

12. ipahintolot, “be cast.” See Nos. 11 and 32. 

13. ka, “thou.” Postpositional pronoun, second person 
singular. 

14. ka-. Prefix used to form locatives, nouns of action, 
abstract nouns, etc., from nouns, adjectives, and (less often) 
verbs. Very commonly used in connection with the suffix -an. 

15. kaharianmo, “thy kingdom.” From the radical Aart, 
‘king, ruler,” the prefix £a- and the suffix -smo. 

isa. ka kaotang, “sinners.” Reduplicated plural of £aotang, 
“sinner” (from ofang, with ka-). 

16. kami, ‘‘we.’’ The pronoun of the first person plural (ex- 
clusive). . 

17. kamin, “us, to us.” 

18. kanin, or kainin, “food.” From the radical 4an or kdin, 
“to eat,” and the suffix -é7. 

(9. lankgit, “heaven.” Properly the word /ankgit signifies 
“sky, firmanent,” and is widespread among the languages of 
the Malayan stock. In the literature of Tagal Christianity 
lankgit is the opposite of kasanaan, “hell.” 

20. lodbmo, * thy will.” From the radical /0dé, ‘‘ to wish, to 
will,” and the suffix -mo. 

21. lupa, “earth. 

22. ma-. A very common prefix, used to form adjectives 
from radicals. 

23. mankga, “several, many.” This word is used as an ex- 
pression of quantity to form the plural of nouns. 

24. masama, “bad.” From the radical sama, “bad, and the 
adjectival prefix ma-. 

25. -mo, “thy.” Possessive pronominal suffix of the second 
person singular. 

26. mupa, “ come.” 

27. n. A connective letter. Also used to form the genitive 
of the article amg, and of several personal pronouns, etc. 

28. na or nang. A participle used as a preposition or adverb 
with other prepositions, abverbs, etc. Mang is also the geni- 
tive, etc., of the article ang. 

29. nkgalanmo, “thy name.” From zkgalan, “name,” and 
the suffix -mo. 

30. nkgayon, “to-day, this day, now.” 

31. otang, “sin.” 

32. pa-. Prefix, which, among other things, signifies to re- 
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quest or to permit that action indicated by the root-verb. 
Also denotes accomplishment, etc. 

33. pagpa-. Prefix used to form passive voice and for re- 
lated purposes. 

34. pagpasauat, “are pardoned.” See No. 36. 

35. para na or para nang, “even as, as, just as.” 

36. patauadinmo, “be forgiven by thee.” From the radical 
tauad, “to pardon, to forgive,” the prefix fa-, and the suffixes 
-in and -mo. 

37. sa, “in, at, about, of, by, to, etc.” A particle used with 
the oblique cases of personal pronouns, nouns, etc. 

38. sambahin, ‘‘ be adored.” From the radical samda, “to 
adore, to worship,” and the suffix -iz. The # is euphonic con- 
nective letter here. 

39. sundin, ‘be done.” The -zm is verbal suffix of impera- 
tive and passive. 

40. sungma, “ being.” 

41. tokso, “temptation.” The Pampanga dialect has “oso. 

43. yadiamo, “be freed by thee.” Literally, “thy freeing.” 
From the radical yadia, and the suffix -mo. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


AntTHRopoIps. E. Selenka’s recent elaborate study of 
“Menschenaffen Anthropomorphe (Wiesbaden, 1900)” con- 
tains much information concerning the growth and develop- 
ment in their childhood and youth, craniology, etc, of the 
orang-utan, chimpanzee, gorilla, and gibbon. Accordingto the 
author, the latest researches seem to indicate that the more 
conservative chimpanzee most closely resembles man, the 
orang-utan and gorilla being much more unlike him. The in- 
fantile skulls of the anthropoids manifest great resemblance to 
each other and to the skull of the human child. The compari- 
son between the earliest stages of development in the gibbon 
and in man are very interesting. Noteworthy is the tendency 
of the orang-utan to form species (there are seven well- 
marked local varieties in Western Borneo). The skull of the 
orang-utan, too, is more highly specialized. Indeed the forma- 
tion of races is still in process with this anthropoid. The 
orang-utan, in general, is further from the gorilla than 
from the chimpanzee. The great sexual differences in 
the skull of the orang-utan are noteworthy as compared 
with the striking resemblances between the male and female 
skull in the case of the chimpanzee. There is a concise state- 
ment of some facts in this book by Selenka himself in the 
“Biologisches Centralblatt ” (Vol. XX., pp. 815-818). 

++ ++ 


++ 
A DEGENERATE WITH ANTHROPOID CHARACTERISTICS. In- 
teresting in connection with Selenka’s study of the anthro- 
pomorphic apes is the description of “‘Un degenerato anthro- 
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poido” by F. Giannuli and N. Maiano, the first part of which 
appears in the “Rivista mensile di Neuropatologia e Pschiatria” 
(December, 1900, pp. 2-20). In one Pompeo lommaso, aged 
44, a native of Ferentino (Rome), and now in the lunatic 
asylum at Rome, the authors maintain that they have discov- 
ered acase of “ prehuman atavistic degeneration.” There was 
bad or weak heredity on both sides of his ancestry. He 
learned to walk at five, and when six years of age could speak 
only a monosyllable or so. Both physically and mentally he 
presents many characteristics of an anthropoid or “pre- 
human” sort. A very interesting feature of his language is 
the interpretation of ¢,in such cases as pera for pra, peld for 
plo, etc. His vocabulary of words and ideas is very poor. He 
knows, ¢.g., the generic names of some objects, but olten can- 
not name the parts, or species of them. The word for “ee he 
can speak, but those for dranch, leaf, etc., escape him. For 
branch (ramo) he will sometimes say stick (bastone). He will 
call a daisy a flower, but be unable to give it its specific name. 
He gives the names of things he does not know by circum- 
locution-expressions relating to their use, properties, etc. His 
mentality is “certainly not higher than that of the lowest 
savages.” His gait is “ape-like,” and he likes to sit on the 
ground, roll on the grass, etc. He is omnivorous, but prefers 
fruits and vegetables. 
++ ~ ++ 

SaMoAN ETHNOGRAPHY. In the Internationales Archiv f. 
Ethnographie (Vol. XIII., pp. 177-194) W. von Buelow, of 
Matapoo on the Island of Savaii, continues his “‘ Contributions 
to the Ethnography of the Samoan Islands,” with detailed 
accounts of “Seashells in the Life of the Natives” and of 
“Food.” The criterion of the character and endowments of 
primitive peoples, according to the author, is the way in which 
they make the products of nature serve them in the needs and 
necessities of their life. This fact is well illustrated by the 
use the Samoans make of sea shells. The thirty kinds enumer- 
ated by Herr von Buelow, with their native and their Latin 
names, are employed as follows: Food, 26; spoons, 1; 
knives, 1; scrapers, 6; head-ornament, 1; fish-hooks, 7; 
apparatus for catching cuttlefish, 2; leaf-splitter, 1; canoe- 
ornament, I; saws, 2; borer, 1; trumpets, 2; flute, 1. De- 
tails of the employment of these gathered during sixteen 
years’ residence in Samoa, explanations of their native names, 
etc., are given. The inroad ot moder implements and instru- 
ments of European and American manufacture has, of course, 
driven out some of the older uses of these shells. Were it not 
that the quantity of food produced in Samoa exceeded by far 
its quality, says the author, this tall, well-built and well-fed 
people could hardly appear in the condition in which they are 
to-day. Among their chief vegetable foods are the Taro 
(Arum esculentum), with its numerous varieties, which is to the. 
Samoan. what potatoes are to the Pomeranians; the Uji or 
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yam (Dioscorea), with many subspecies; the U/u or breadfruit 
(Artocarpus incisa and A. integrifolia), in great variety and 
abundance; the Musoa or arrowroot (Zacca pinnatifida and 
Maranthaarundinacea); banana (twenty-five varieties, tormerly 
only three), and introduced within the last century, manioc 
(Manthot utilissima, and M. aipe), also the sweet potato (/pomea 
batas). But, as with Polynesians generally, primus inter pares, is 
the Mm or cocoa-nut ( Cocos nucifera). As narcotic there is the 
kava-root (Piper methisticum) in three varieties. Among ani- 
mals used for food are noteworthy the pig and flying fox 
(Pteropus) or uga, of which there are three species; the hen or 
moa; several species of wild-doves and pigeon-like birds; 
several sorts of land crabs and tortoises; the larve of a beetle 
belonging to the Cerambycide, etc. Almost everything that 
comes out of the sea, and the names of these are legion, is 
eaten. In connection with the fishing for the dontzfo certain 
interesting rites of heathen origin still survive. The forest- 
village of Aofa in Savai is even now noted for the develop- 
ment of skill in the capture of wild-pigeons. The detail into 
which the author enters makes these “contributions” very 
valuable. 
PO ae 

TATTOOING IN Hawa. To the Internationales Archiv f. 
Ethnographie (Vol. XIII., pp. 198-201) Mr. H. Ling Roth con- 
tributes a brief illustrated article on “ Artificial Skin Marking 
in the Sandwich Islands.” Ellis’ guide, Makoa, had four goats 
rampant on each side of his face; women had the tip of the 
tongue tattooed, and men sometimes; one chief had a basket- 
work pattern on his breast, another man a cocoa-nut palm on 
his arms, etc. Tattooing does not seem to have been a uni- 
versal custom among these islanders. Another fact of interest, 
noted by Chamisso, is the borrowing of foreign patterns. A 
curious fashion was to tattoo one leg and the opposite arm. 
Tattooing is now almost a lost art in Hawaii. 


+ a 8 

EASTER IsLanD StatuEs. In the Smithsonian Report for 
1889, Mr W. J. Thomson, U. S. N., published an elaborate 
paper on Easter Island and its monuments. In that paper 
interpretations and translations by the natives of some of the 
tablets were given. On April 14, 1898, Capt H. V. Barclay, who 
when commanding H. M. S. Topaze had visited the island, 
read before the South Australian Branch of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Australasia, a paper on the same subject. 
Capt. Barclay points out the fact that, while the condition of 
the figures indicates “sudden cessation from work,” the result 
of some great volcanic catastrophe, there is not in the so-called 
translations of the tablets a word about any such catastrophe. 
Hence, it is reasonable to suppose that the tablets were made 
“subsequent to the date of the half-buried statues, and by a 
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different race of people, who possessed no knowledge of any 
catastrophe.” It is apparent also that “ many of the so-called 
translations bear evidence of modern teaching. In the opinion 
of Mr. J. Edge-Partington, who briefly discusses the matter in 
“Man,” for January, 1901 (pp. 9-10), “ we are now no nearer the 
history of the statues, or the meaning of the inscriptions on 
the incised tablets, than we were before the publication of Mr. 
Thomson’s paper.” 
++ >+ 
>+ 

INDONESIAN SworDs. To the * Annalen des k. k. naturhis- 
torischen Hofmuseums” (Vol. XIV., 1900, pp. 317-358, with 
101 figs.) of Vienna, Dr. W. Rein contributes an elaborate 
essay on “Indonesische Schweitgriffe.” Specimens from 
Mindanao, Sulu, North Borneo, Celebes, Timor, Java, Sumatra, 
etc., are discussed. The “ handles” of swords fall into several 
classes, according to the motif of the grip,—in Sulu they often 
resemble bird-heads. From a study of the Indonesian words 
for sword van der Tunk concluded that pédang, was only a vari- 
ation of Portuguese espadad. This is not certain, however. 


++ + 
++ 


Pipes FROM Natac. In ‘“Man”’ for January, tgo1, Mr. 
Henry Balfour describes (pp. 11-12), with figures, four pipes 
collected some years ago by Dr. H. D. R. Kingston in Natal. 
The pipes were obtained from Kaffirs, three coming from con- 
vicis at the stations where Dr. Kingston was medical officer. 
One of the pipes is very interesting, from the fact that “the 
bowl, instead of being laboriously made, after the native 
fashion, out of steatite, or some other stone, consists of an 
ordinary penny stoneware ink bottle, inverted so that the neck 
fits onto the reed, while the bottom has been broken away to 
form an open bowl.” A new use for discarded inkbottles! 


++ + 
++ 


Traces OF EGypTiaAN CIVILIZATION ON THE Ivory Coast. 
In “ L’Anthropologie ” (Vol. XI., 1900, pp. 541-568), M. Maurice 
Delafosse continues his studies “On Probable Traces of 
Egyptian Civilization and of Men of the White Race on the 
Ivory Coast of West Africa.” The topics discussed are: Social 
customs (property, slavery, succession, condition of woman, 
ensignia of power), cosmology, astronomy, mediciné, religion, 
funeral rites and cult of the dead. The article is illustrated 
with eight figures in the text. In the tenure of property and 
the treatment of slaves, maternal succession, a high position of 
woman, the author sees proof of Egyptian influence or con- 
tact, but some of these facts are of too general a nature to be 
of much force in the argument. The copper sceptre of the 
Baoulé (of which a cut is given) M. Delafosse traces back to 
Egypt, together with certain other ensignia of power. The 
deluge legend of the Baoulé, their star-lore, astronomical 
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terms, and “medicine” suggest also Egyptian influences. 
The author, indeed, sees in moné and kessié, the names of the 
first two days of the Baoulé week, metamorphoses of the 
Ammon and Isis of the Egyptians. M. Delatosse is rather 
too positive in ascribing monotheism to the Baoulé and the 
Egyptians. The bull-masks, he thinks, also point in the same 
direction, and many other figures i in the Baoulé mythology sug- 
gest Egyptian prototypes. The resemblances in funeral rites, 
treatment of the dead. coffins, tombs, etc., are rather too gen- 
eral to place very much stress upon. The author sees more in 
these than fuller investigation of the phenomena would, per- 
haps, justify. There are other sections of the study to follow. 


++ ++ 
++ 


Myca@niaN ALPHABET. In ‘‘L’Anthropologie” (Vol. XI, 
1900, pp. 497-502), M. Solomon Reinach writes of “ Témoign- 
ages antiques sur l’écriture mycénienne.” The discovery that 
in the region of Mycenz a system (or rather two systems) of 
writing not directly derivable from those of Egypt, Assyria, 
or Phoenicia, existed as early as 1500 B. C., was certainly one of 
the most remarkable. archzological finds of the last century. 
Between 1880 and 1900 Cnossus has become famous in the 
world of epigraphy, and specimens of the Mycenian writing 
have turned up in the Greek islands, in Syria, in Egypt, etc. 
M. Reinach cites from Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch passages, 
which seem to indicate that the Greek writers were not entirely 
ignorant of the antiquity and importance of the Mycenz and 
its precedence over the culture of Phcenicia. Very interesting 
is the author's opinion (p. 502) upon the relations of the A2gean 
culture with that of Egypt: 

“ The latest archzological data do not favor the hypothesis‘of 
an Egyptian domination in the A©gean Sea in the age of Minos. 
To-day the influence of the A2geans upon Egypt seems clearer 
than that of Egypt upon the Aégeans. The Archipelago, did, 
on certain occasions, pay tribute to Egypt, but it never adopted 
the civilization of that country. Every year there is an increase 
in the number of arguments making for the independence of the 
fEgean civilization with respect to those of Egypt and Assyria, 
more ancient doubtless, and more advanced, but fitted with less 
power of resistance and expansion.’ 

In connection with M. Reinach's article should be read the 
paper of Wolters on the finds at Cnossus, in the Avcheologischer 
Anzeiger (1900, pp. 141-151), with numerous illustrations. 

++ ++ 
++ 

Lamps oF Cave Man. In the ‘Bulletins de la Société 
d’Anthropologie de Paris” (1899. pp. 554-563), M. Emile 
Riviére discusses ‘‘La lampe en grés de la Grotte de la 
Mouthe, Dordogne.” The specimen described, belongs to the 


Reindeer period, and was found some twenty metres from the 
entrance to the cave of La Mouthe, Dordogne, and resembles 
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not a little the lamp of the Eskimo. Similar lamps have been 
found in the cave of Coual in the Department of Lot, and in 
the cave of Mouthier in Charente. On the outside of the 
lamp is a rude pictograph. 
++ ++ 
++ 

POLISHED AXES FROM FINISTERRE. The collection of M. P 
du Chatellier contains some goo axes of polished stone, all col- 
lected in the region of Pont-l’Abbé-in Finistére. In a recent 
article, ‘‘Haches en pierre polie, type de la Guadeloupe, 
recueillies dans Ja Finistére,” in the ** Bulletins de la Société 
d’Anthropologie de Paris” (1899, pp. 518-554), D. du Chatellier 
describes some ten, which seem to be identical in shape with 
certain characteristic axes from Guadeloupe, belonging to the 


Carib Indians. 
++ ++ 


++ 

BronzE AGE IN Paris Basin. L’Abbé Breuil publishes in 
“L’Anthropologie” (Vo!. XI., pp. 503-534) under the title 
“Les épées et dagues du bassin de la Somme,” the first part of 
a detailed, illustrated study of “The Age of Bronze in the 
Paris Basin.” After giving a map showing the geographical 
distribution of the swords and daggers in question, the author 
discusses simple sword blades, tongued and grooved swords, 
flat-handled swords, swords with bronze handles, accessory 
objects. L’Abbé Breuil notes that, while there is abundant 
evidence of local varieties, the basin of the Somme offers very 
close relations with the rest of the Paris basin, the middle and 
lower Loire, and also in England. In the earlier phases of the 
Bronze Age, as represented by swords, the ba-in of the 
Somme is less closely related to Armorica and to England, than 
in the later phases. In the first phases of the Bronze Age also 
development in Picardy is quite monotonous, and there is an 
absolute penury in the matter of Hallstatt objects. The 
regularity of distribution of these bronze swords and daggers 
along the basin of the Somme is verv noticeable. Perhaps, 
as the author hints, ihe material came by the waterway. 


++ ++ 
++ 


INDIAN AND WHITE IN AmeERICcA. The little volume of 
Lieut. George Friederici, ‘‘ Indianer und Anglo-Americaner” 
(Braunschweig, Icoo, pp. 147) gives an interesting historical 
sketch of the treatment of the Red Man by the people of 
Anglo-Saxon descent in America, which is furnished with 
abundant bibliographical references by means of which the 
statements made can be followed up and verified, or more 
extended study of the subject entered upon. Here the sad 
tale of slaughter and deceit, the “century of dishonor,” is 
told by one who has devoted years of patient investigation to 
the problems of the contact of races in North America. 














Bditorial. 


THE TWO QUEENS AND THEIR CASTLES. 


The death of the Queen of England has brought up the 
subject of the history of that country, during the time of 
its greatest prosperity and progress. It may, not be realized 
by all that this progress has occurred since the discovery 
of America, and while that country has made great progress, 
our own has made still greater. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth, who was in her day Eng- 
land’s favorite queen, gives us the date of the beginning of 
the highest civilization which England has known, and the 
most brilliant period of her literature, art, commerce, and 
statesmanship; a period which was distinguisned (1) by the 
colonization and settlement of this country, (2) by the con- 
test with European nations for supremacy on this continent, 
(3) by the contest with the colonies which resulted in their 
entire independence in 1776, (4) by the long continued 
struggle between the Spanish authorities for dominion over 
the world, and its complete overthrow, which was accom- 
plished by the naval victories gained at Santiago and 
Manila. 

It was during her reign that Spanish galleons were re- 
turning from the Gulf of Mexico laden with the treasures 
which had been found in Mexico and Peru, and the queen 
seized the treasure in the Spanish vessels which had taken 
refuge in English ports. When Sir Francis Drake returned 
from his voyage around the world, Elizabeth visited him on 
board his ship, knighted him, and shared the spoil he had 
taken from the Spaniards. 

Philip Il. of Spain sought the hand of Queen Elizabeth, 
Though she played her game with much skill she would not 
accept the offer. In France the English throne was claimed 
for Mary Queen of Scots. Pius IV. the Pope sought to 
win the queen back to the Church of Rome, but unsuccess- 
fully. In 1563 Parliament intreated the queen to marry, 
and it was expected that the Earl of Leicester, who was 
her favorite, would be chosen, and the question of the suc- 
cession to the crown would be settled. 

Philip II. laid claim to the English crown as legitimate 
heir of the house of Lancaster. He made open preparation to 
enforce his claim, The Spanish Armada sailed May 29th, 
1588, but a storm compelled it to return. On July 2ist the 
two fleets joined in battle near the English coast, and the 
Spaniards were utterly routed; the country was delivered 
from the fear of invasion. The war with the Netherlands 
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occurred during the same reign. The Spanish soldiers sent 
by Philip If fought in the underground trenches with the 
soldiers of William of Orange, who was defending Protest- 
anism as well as his own country; a war in which the Earl 
of Leicester was interested, and with which England 
sympathized. 

‘Lhe Elizabethan Age is one of the most brilliant periods 
of English history, and the numerous statesmen, soldiers, 
scholars, and other intellectual persons who then existed, 
achieved for it a place in the world’s annals which has 
never been surpassed. 

It may be said of Queen Victoria, that the greatest 
events in the world's history have occurred during her 
reign. Influences which in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
extended over England and reached this continent like a 








LEICESTER BUILDING, KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


distant wave, have in the late queen's reign, spread over the 
globe and reached the most distant lands. 

The reign of the two favorite queens cf England mark 
the period of the greatest advance of the power of England 
cver the whole world, as well as the period of the rise and 
progress of this country; so that the English-speaking peo- 
ple hold the supremacy, and Protestanism has gained the 
sway. The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, and the 
settlement of the first colony at Jamestown, are events 
which occurred after the death of Elizabeth, but which 
secured for the English-speaking people supremacy over 
the continent which the Spaniards under Columbus had 
first discovered. The whole history of America may be 
brought into the period which elapsed between the twe 
queens. 
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All this is known, for it is recorded in history, and litera- 
ture is full of it; but there are also certain monuments 
!:which may serve as’ mile stones to mark. the stages‘ of 
progress which had been reached. We have on this conti- 
nent the ruined tower near Jamestown harbor, and the old 
Spanish convents on the California coast; England has 
Kenilworth Castle as her monument of the beginning of the 
period. This is the finest ruin in England, tradition refers 
its origin to the time of King Arthur; but the present 
structure dates from the time of Henry I., with extensive 
additions by Elizabeth’s favorite, the Earl of Leicester. 
Here was celebrated the splendid pageants which accom- 
panied the visits of the virgin queen to her, high born 
subject. 

Kenilworth owes it fame largely to Sir Walter Scott. It 
is a grand old ruih and whoever has read this great romance, 
has in it the best picture of Kenilworth Castle as it is to- 
day, and as it was when visited by Elizabeth. It was then 
in the prime of its magnificence and glory, but it is now in 
ruins. It seems strange that one of the grandest and most 
extensive of all the castellated structures in Great Britain 
should have been allowed to go to ruin and decay, and 
nothing illustrates more clearly the changes that came upon 
the wealth and power and princely magnificence of those 
old barons, who lived a little less than four hundred years 
ago. Kenilworth Castle trings up the name of the Earl 
of Leicester as well as the name of Cesar. 

England has also the various palaces which were 
occupied by Queen Victoria, as memorials of her glorious 
reign. 

The public has been made familiar, by the brilliant voy- 
age of the magnificent fleet of two empires, which started 
from the Isle of Wight, bearing the mortal remains of Queen 
Victoria, where they had lain in state in Osborne House, to 
Portsmonth. and from Portsmouth to London, to St. George’s 
Chapel in Winsor Castle; all of which are buildings which 
will go down to history as memorials of her reign. Uncon- 
sciously we are rearing monuments in our day. as did the 
people in prehistoric times in their day, to mark the begin- 
nings and the close of certain great periods of time. 
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A History OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. By Robert W. Rogers, Ph. D, 
(Leipzig), D. D., LL. D., F. R, G.S., Professor in Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. New York: Eaton & Mains, 2 vols. 
8 vo: xx., 429; and xv., 418 pages. Price, $5.00. 


Professor Rogers belongs to the growing younger school of Assyriolog- 
ists, and has already done some excellent work. He possesses in an 
eminent deyree special qualifications fur the preparation o! sucha history. 
He has mastered nis subject, holds his enthusiasm under judicious control, 
expresses his opinion upun unsettled questions with scloiarly reserve, and 
writes with great clearness. He is a brilliant, but patient and pains-taking 
worker, under whose guidance the reader feels safe and confident. He 
gives tull weight to authorities, agrees with them gladly when he can, and 
disagrees distinctly but modestly when he must. This work, like every 
other upon so vast a subject, must be largely a compilation from many 
authorities, but it is more tnan a compilation. Besides gathering material 
from almost numberless sources, Professor Rogers has pushed, in some 
directions, original investigations, 

This seems to us decidedly the best work, in a comparatively moderate 
compass, that has yet appeared onthe subject. It commends itself to all 
who would consult the latest and most reliable sources and gain an intelli- 
gent under-tanding of these old civilizations in the land of Abraham and 
the Captivity. 

The story of exploration, decipherment, and translation—to me, at 
least, entrancing and exciting—has never been told with equal fu Iness and 
clearness. We can trace the different lines of investigation step bv step, 
extending to each toiler the mead of praise that is his due as he contributes 
towards the final result. This is the glory of these volumes—thry appeal 
not only to the learning of the scholar, but also to popular interest'and 
intelligence, 

The first clue to the re-discovery of the ancient languages of Babylonia 
and Assyria was an account of the visit of Oderic, a wandering friar, made 
in 1320 A.D., to the terrace-rock at the base of Mount Rachmet. He 
speaks of ‘‘an huge and mightie city in olde time, conteyning well nigh 
fiftie miles in circuite” and its ‘‘stately palaces altogether destitute of an 
inh ibitant.” Other travellers followed, but Pietro della Valle was the first 
—1621 A.D.—who sent to Europe some of the strange chiracters taken 
from the rock-inscriptions, and sugge-ted that they should be read from 
left to right. Thomas Herbert visited this celebrated rock of Persepolis 
and published h's account in severa] editions, He says of the inscriptions 
of this “brave Antique-Monument”: ‘In part of this great roome (not 
farre from the portall) in a mirrour of poli-ht marble, wee noted about a 
dozen lynes of strange characters, very faire and apparent to the eve, but 
so mysticall,so odlv framed, as no Hierogliphick, no other deep conceit 
can be more difficultly fancied, move adverse to the intellect.” He says 
that this writing “may peradventure conceale some excellent matter, 
though to this dav wrapt up in the dim leafes of envious obscurtie.” In 
the fourth edition of his narrative—1677 A. D —is given a larger number 
of characters than Valle furnished. Sir Jonn Chardin was the first to copy 
an entire inscription. Carsten Niebuhr visited the place in 1765. He was 
prevented from making complete drawings of the ruins and copies ct all 
the inscriptions by inflammation of the eyes, br -ught on by severe appli- 
cation to his work, He concluded that there were three systems of writing, 
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and discovered their alphabetic character. Miinter, studying the inscrip- 
tions turnizheu by Niebubr, annuunced that all, with a single «xception, 
were trilingual—the second and thiru being trensJations of the first. 

Anquei-Duperron published tie Zend Avesta in 1771. Frem the 
vantaze pround of a knowledge of tie Avestan, Rask, |-urn uf aid otlers 
te themscives to the solution of the Pcr-cpoiitan problem, Georg 

‘riedrich Grotcfend, without the assistance of Oinntal learning, )ad 
made out the name: of H)ystaspes, Daiius,and Xerx:s, and a few other 
words. And so the ground was buiny coi quered. Wecaniot fcl.ow the 
many laborers iu this fascinating ficid, The triumph of Sir Henry Kaw- 
linsun was p: rhips the greatest. He copicd » milar mscription s from the 
rocks of Beh stun anc publis) ed bs memoir in 1846. ‘lhe Jolluwily year 
this was reveiwed by Edward Hincks wi h high appreciation, ful] mastery 
of the subject, and a critical acumen that hes been rarely equaled in 
Oriental discussion. The Uld Persian lan: vage was + onque red. 

We must now refer to the triumphs of the ick ana :pacde in Assyria 
and Babvionia. Altera list of travellers, from Benjomin of Tudela 1160 
A. D. to those who visited the East -ome hundreds of \ears Jater, who were 
little more than sight-seers, we Come to the true expl. rers,of whom Jean 
O.ter, a member of the French Academy of Inscriptions and Bz Iles- 
Letties—1734 A D.,—was the fir-t who gave himsell t: an eartest study of 
the subject. Am ng later scientific explorers may be named C aucius 
a Rich, Sir Robert Ker Porer, Paul Emil Botta, Austen Henry 

ayard, Victor Place, William Kenn: tt Loftus, Sir Hi nrv Rawlinson, J. E, 
Taylor, Jules Opp rt, Ge nge Sm th, Hormvzd Rassam, Ernest de Sarzec, 
Wiliam Hav es Ward, Jolin P. Peters, T. H. Haynes, Hermann V. Hilprecht, 
and Robert Koldewey. 

We can not here speak of the translation of the second language— 
variously named Scythian. Median, Susian, and Amard an—the work of 
Wertergaard, H ncks, De Saulcy, Norris, Sayce, and Oppert. We are 
more intere-ted in the third, wh ch De Sa Icy wasth first'o call Assyrian, 
ani Léwenstein the fir-t to assign to the Semitic family. Hinchs attacked 
the problem—1846-7— and d: finit-l, determine: the meaning of a number 
of signs and a large part of the numerals. Botta showed th t some of the 
signs must be ideograms, and set down the m: aning of several. though he 
could not read the words. We Sau'cy next translated a whole in:criy tion, 
and explained his met' od wor.) bv word. Hincts published a paper. of 
which Professor Rogers -avs: “It is impossible to read this paper at this 
late date w'thout astoni-hment at its grasp of fundamental principles, its 
keen insight into linguistic form and iife, and its amazirg display of 
powers of combination.” Rawlinson published his Mero'r of the third 
language in the Behistun in-cription in 18¢1, ‘ane och-making produc- 
tion.” He was the first to discover that some of the sizns are po'yphenes, 

The number of Assvriologi-ts increased rapidly. ‘lhe Society of 
Biblical A-chzology was founded in 1870 with Dr. Samuel! Bi:ch as presi- 
dent. W. R. Cooper as seeretarv,and Sir Henry Raw'insor, Right-Hon, 
W. F. Glad-tone, and Dean R. Payne Sm th as vice-presid: n‘s, 

Now follow the s orv of the decipherment and translation of the 
Sumerian and Vannie inscrptions: and the proof that the cuneiform 
syllabary was the ‘nventien of the Sumerian. a non-Se mitic race. 

Many Assvriologists f- Ilowed the early pi neers. We mov name 
Talbot, Lenormant, Schrader, De'i'z+ch, Homme] Haunt, Jensen, Z'mmern, 
and Bezolt. A large amourt ef cunriform literature has been lost beyond 
recoverv, but the amount that remains is almost appallirg. About one 
hundred and sixty thousand tabl: ts have been taken from the old libraries, 
but unnumbered thousands remain to be discovered. There has been 
made onlv a bri'l'an’ hegisning. 

Professor Rovers new discusses the sources fer the history of the 
Babvionians and As<:ri ns—the native monumerte, the Fe. ptian hiern- 
givnhic texts, the Old Testament, and the Greek and Latin writers. The 
first is the most important of all, the second of little va'ne, ard the third 
still retains som? imnor'tance to check and contro! native urters end to 
assist in ordering their detailed materials, The Old Testament is an im- 
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portant source. Professor Rogers says cautiou:ly and wisely: “The gain 
of tre Oid Testament has been greatcr trom Assyri:n studies, than the 
rever.e, thouzh th: apoloyge ic valuc of monumental testimony has often 
becn greatly exayyperatd.” 

After a clear account of the lands and peoples of Bz.bylonia and 
Assyria, and the present condition of the chronol gical problem—the 
result o: a ‘thorough study of all sources of informat on—we come to a 
charming his ory. Without following the story,we mention several points 
in which it excels, 

By its hc lp we are able to follow many of the intrigues and struggles 
of the early petty kingdums—wi'h c:pital. at N'ppur, Ur, Lagash, Erech, 
and other ancient s tes—tor supremacy. \Wes-e them rep atedly tise and 
fall. Now and then, we are taken witn a peculiar fascination. as the form 
of some mignty conqueror looms up in the mists of the pist from beneath 
the dust of ayes and extends the boundaries of hix empire to the west, to 
the north, and to the east. Expectantly we await further discoveries by 
which we can fill in the outlines that have heen made. 

We are led also tu a better under-tardiny of the differences between 
the chara ter of the peaceful and literary Babyl nians and the warlike 
and cruel A-svrians, and the irrepressible conflict that filled so many c: n- 
turies, fi -aily resulting in the destruction of both navon:; and at the same 
time we learn the motives that led on to foreign conquests, the changes in 
military tactics and the tr: atment of subj ct t.rritory 

The connection with B ble history is stated with clearness; but a selu- 
tion for every prob em ts not attempted, and questions are not raised merely 
to let then stand unanswered. We need not fear fort e vindication of 
the O-d Testament. It can wait. We must fi st call in all the evidence. 

In this age of exploration and discovery, a history of these old nations 
becomes antiquated in less thana score of years This histo y of Profes:or 
Rogers is up-to-date, ani has beén prepired with a full ma-tery of the 
whole subj ct. It has hen written as it were, but ve'terday. Whatever 


other his ories may b+ found in the library or home, this is necessary for 
the most reliable and latest Information. (J. N. Fradenburyh.) 


+ ++ 
++ 


‘BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS; LIFE AND Customs, By The Rev. A, 
H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. New York: Charles 
Scr.bner’s Sons, 1899; xii. and 266 pages 12 mo. Price (special). $1.00. 


Professor Savce his done perhaps more than anv other wr'ter to 
popularize Babvionian and other cu eiform studies. He holds to the 
principle—a corr: ct one, we think—that the people are entitled to the 
results of the latest res arch in Fastern lands, and that the original dis- 
coverer ought not to wait till everv fact can be demon trated before pub- 
lishing. Tne pe »ple c:n be tru-ted, not on'y with truth, but also with ecn- 
jecture, if thev he given as truth er conjecture, resp ctively, Many a 

oung student has ow d to Pr »tessor Sayce his insviration in these stuci-s, 

oks hive rapidly flowed from the pen of ths enthusias'ic author. The 
work unler review is the lat st. and in some resp ct the best. It covers 
groun ! not surveved in derail in ordina v hi-tories. 

It b-:longs tothe S mitic seres of Handhooks proj cted by Professor 

.A. Cra g and in corse of pub ication, Its content. are fully suggested 

v the titles of ths eleven chipters into which the subj ct is divided; 
Babylonia and Its Inhabitants; The Fam lv: Education and Death; 
S avery and the Free Laborer; Manners ani Cu-tons; Trades. Houses, 
and Land; Wares and Prcee-: Th- Money Lender 2nd Banker; The 
Government and the Armv: The Law; Letter Writing; Reliwion; and an 
Appendix on Weights and Measures, The chapters onthe tam ly, ‘avery, 
banking, and the law are of sb-orbing interest, Special reference 1m de 
to the c-ntract ta»lets and business | tters; and the »ccount of trades, 
wages, and prices is of gre>t int ret, We do no’ know whee can be 
found a volume that covers the same subjects with eq] sa‘i faction. 

(J N Fradenburgh.) 
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THE NorTH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
NorTH AMERICAN INDIAN LIF£, CUSTUMS AND PRODUCTS ON THE 
THEORY OF THE EtrHnic UNiTy OF THE Race, By Frederick S, 
Dellenbaugh. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Igol. 


The author of this book follows the fashion set by Major J. W. Powell, 
which is better in the breach than 1n the observance, of cailing the Ameri- 
can Indians by the strange and barbarous name of Amerinus. He also 
follows closely the lead ot Major Powell and the Ethnological Bureau, as © 
authority, in his entire treatment of the subj ct, drawing !rom the reports of 
the Bureau and the Magazine published at Wa:hington—Zhe Anthropolo- 
gést,—and ignoring all other sources of infcrmation, with a few exceptions, 


It is a well known fact that there are writers in the Interior and on the 
Pacific coast who are as well acquainted with the North American Indians, 
as are those who live on the Atlantic coast; but scarcely a reference to 
their writings is contained in this book. 

Even facts aresused which were first brought by explorers and 
published by Societies in the Interior, but are credited to the Bureau of 
Ethnology (see page 41). One would not know from this book that there 
were any archzvologists in this country outside of Washington or the cities 
on the Atlantic coast. ‘There are a few cuts which origina.ly came from 
Squier and Davis, or from George C.tl n, the celebrated painter, which 
bear their name; but these ar2 credited to the United States Bureau. ‘The 
Field Columbian Mus¢um is al-o credited wiih some valuable plates, which 
were produced by W, H. Holmes when he was custodian of the Museum; 
but all private explorers. have been completely ignored. ‘This is certainly 
a great deficiency, and one for which thcre isjno excuse, as the author must 
know that the information contained in the books which he has so studi- 
ously ignored, is, so far as it goes, as valuable as that gathered from the 
Annuals of the Ethnolovical Bureau and Museum Keports. As anillustra- 
tion, we would refer to the fact that nearly all the copper relics which have 
been gathered by the Wisconsin Historical Socicty, the Davenport 
Academy of Science, the Canadian Institute, and many private explorers, 
are ignored. The shell gorgets found at St. Louis and Nashville are 
scarcely mentioned, and the relics «f the Southein States are not recog- 
nized. if they are known, by the author, 

There are books which have b en written by gentlemen in the Interior, 
which have been recognized as authori y and certainly deserve mention. 
We would refer to the excellent book, which has reached its second edition, 
by General Thruston of Tennessee, entitled “ Antiquities of Tennessee”; 
also one by Frederick H. Chapin, called * The Land of the Ciiff-Dwellers”; 
a recent one by W. K. Moorchea4, ent-tled “ Prehistoric Implements” ; the 
excellent series by H. H. Bancroft, entitled “‘ Native Races of the Pacific 
Coast”; to say no.hing of those which have been issued by JHE AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN of Chicago; or the book by Prof. J. T, Short which 
bears nearly the same title, “The North Americans of Antiquity,” instead 
of “ The North Americans of Yesterday.” 

This is, however, the chi: f cr ticism which we shall make of the book. 
The reader will find it an excellent summary of the facts contained in the 
Government and other Reports, even if it is otherwise deficient in the 
literature of the subject. 

It begins with a general description of American Indians (wild tribes), 
their languages, dialects, sign language and picture writings. He next turns 
to the Mexiean and Central American wr tings, inscriptions and books, 
There tollows this a description of basketry, pottery, weaving, carving, 
modelling, ard scu'pture. Next, shelters, dwellings, and architecture are 
described in a single chapter. A chapter is devoted to weapons, armor, 
implements, and transportation; another chap‘er, to mining, metallurgy, 
and science; another. to musical instruments, amusements, and games; 
another, to works and agr culiure; the last two or three. to customs, cere- 
monies, mvths and traditions, organization and government, origin, migra- 
tioas, and history. The volume has an excellent appendix, which contains 
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the names of different stocks and tribes of American Indians, also an 
excellent index. The publishers have given a very attractive appearance 
to the book, and deserve great credit for the pains which they have taken 
in illustrating it. 
++ ++ 
++ 


Tue CRADLE OF THE REPUBLIC. JAMESTOWN AND JAMES RIVER. By 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, President of the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. Richmond, Va.: Whittet & Shepperson, Igo!. 


Jamestown his the glory of being the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America, and as such was the cradle of the republic of the United 
States Here the first log cabin was built, the first village arose, the first 
State Capital was established. 

Virginia was the mother of the English colonies in America. On 
Saturday, December 2cth, 1606, three small vessels—the Sarah Constant, 
the Goodspeed, and the Discovery—sailed from London with 160 souls on 
board. On May 14th, “we landed all our men,” who were set about the 
fortification. The names of the first settlers are given, but not the names 
of the passengers in the vessels. In this the account differs from that of 
th: landing from the Mayflower upon Plymouth Kock, for those names are 
all well known. ‘lhere is another point of difference, Jamestown Harbor 
remains, but the island on which Jamestown itself was built, has been’ 
changing, and Jamestown itself, through other causes has never prospered, 
In 1617 Jamestown was in a perfect state of neglect, the streets and spare 
SS set with tobacco plants, not over five or six houses were 

abitabile, 

‘The Indian massacre in 1622, reduced the settlers in Virginia from 
1,258 tog16. Jamestown in 1625 contained only 182 persons. In 1676,a 
civil war under Nathaniel Bacon resulted in the whole town being de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1698, the State House fell a victim to the flames, The 
capital was removed to Williamsburg. In 1722, “there was an abundance 
of brick rubbish and three or four inhabited houses in Jamestown,” The 
anpearance of the place im 1837 was described by an antiquary im the 
Southern Literary Messenger. A view of Jamestown was sketched in 1857, 
and appeared in Windsor's “Critical History of America,” and is repio- 
duced in this book. 

The event which had the most disastrous effects, was the sailing into 
amestown Harbor of the vessel which contained the first cargo of slaves, 
his was ?n 1619, the year before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 

slaves were stolen from the West Indies, and not imported from Africa, 
The marriage of John Rolfe to Pocahontas was an event which, in its day, 
was 1evarded as very romantic. 

This volume will have great interest to antiquarians, for it is written 
with great care and contains a faithful record of all the events which 
trinspired at Jamestown, an account of the celebrations at the place, with 
beautiful pictures of the locality and houses which remain standing in the 
vicinity, inclnding William and Mary College. The volume is neatly 
printed and has an attractive appearance, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


John Hopkins University’s Studies in Historical and Polit'cal Science, 
Herbert B. Adams, Editor. “American Relations in the Pacific and the 
Far East, 1784-1900,” By James Morton Callahan, Fh. D. 

Mystic Masonrv; or, The Svmbols of Freemasonry and the Greater 
Mysteries of Antiquity” By J. D. Buck, M.D, F. T.S.,, 8. R. 32°, author 
of “A Studv of Man,” etc.. etc. With Illustrations. Seconu Edition. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company, 1897. 

“ The Book, The Land, The People; or. Divine Revelations Through 
Ancient History. By Professor Samuel Ives Curtis, D. D. 





THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


A Pew of Our Bxchanges. 


The Popular Science Monthly for September, 1900, contairs an article 
on the “Cnewing Gum Hab t” as beingancient. Columbus sh'pped che w- 
Jing gum from Anivrica. among other products of the continent For 
nem 1991, this magazine contains th address by T, H. Huxley, de- 
ivered in 1878. bef. re the British Association, 


The Iowa Historical Record for 1soo contains some interest'ng articles 
on S:hool ralt’s observat ons at Dubuque in 1820, al-o Major Long's 
description of “The Indian Villages on the Rock River and on the Mis- 
sissippi River in i817, by Rev. William Salter, D, D., which are very valu- 
able. This mayazne is dong an excellent work for local hi-tory, and 
especially that of the Indians formerly liv ng within their borders. 


: The Americau Anthropologist s nce it hecame a quarterly has greatly 
improved. It is .ow one ci the best journals on anthioy ology. 


The Free Museum of Science and Art, Department ct Psychology 
and Paleontology, Universi'y of P.nnsylvana, Bulletin, Vol. I1.,No 3, 
eat 1901. Vhis num er con ains the account of the Dickeson Col- 

ection of American Antqu'tie-.i lustratec; al-o a catalogue of col'ecticns 
from Mi-sissippi, Mexico, Asia, Peisia, Po ynesia, Africa, and Europe, and 
a special coliect on of fans. 

The Open Court for February. 1901, contains an interesting article 
(illustrated) on “ Anubis, Setn, and Christ; or, the Significance of the Sp: tt 
Crucifix,” by the editor, and al-o “‘l he Hebrew Conception of Animals,” 
by E. Martinenyo Cesaresco, al-oa “ History of Elementary Mathematics.” 

The American Historical Review for January, gol, contains a criticism 
on “The Leg nd «f Marcus Whitman,” bv Edward G, Bourne, which 
takes the ground that the gencrallv accepted story is vnhistorical and 
largely false, The stcrv may not be capable of proof, but it will be gener- 
ally believed notwithstand ng. 

The Fournal of American Folk-Lore for December, Igco, has interest- 
ing articles by Miss Al.ce C Fletcher, Rowland B. Dixson, A, F. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. 1,C. Chamberlain, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, and others. It is 
one of the best of our exchanges. 

t 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


The Indian Antiquary, Part CCCLXIX., Vol. XXIX., October, tgc0. 


The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Brituin and 
Ireland, \'o\ XX1X, (\ew Series, Vol. IL.), Nos, 3 and 4 


Correspondenz Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte. 


Journal de la Société des Americanistes de Faris. 
The Indian Review, M :dras, India; pu! lished by F. A. Natesan & Co, 
The Periodical, London, England; pub'ished by Henry F'oude, 


Science of Man. jo rns] of the Royal Anthropological Society of 
Australia. Sydnev.N,S W. 


Bulletins et Mémoires dela Société d Anthropologie de Paris. 
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“The Overland Monthty | 


Can you do better than 

to take THE OVERLAND 

MAGAZINE of California 

= and the Pacific West? 

acu Here are One Thousand 

Pages of the fresh, strong work of the? 

men and women of the West, writers 

who have lived the life of which they 

write, and seen and felt the things 
they describe, and 


FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES 


the work of the most talented artists of a region 
that has produced many such, and is producing 
them all the time. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. - 
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+BIBLIA+ 


4 MONTHLY JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN ARCHAZZOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY, LITERATURE, RELIGION, HISTORY, EPIGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, LANGUAGE, ETC. 


THE OFFICIAL MEDIUM FOR PUBLISHING COMMUNICATIONS OF THB 
PALESTINE FE XPLURATION FUND, THE EGypT EXPLuR ATION FuND, 
THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT, AND THE GR&CO- 
ROMAN BRANCH. 


Biblia, now in its 14th year, gives the latest imformation in regard 
to the work of the various explorations in Palestine, Egypt, Belgium, 
Greece, Etc. 

There has been no more important revelations during the present 
century than that of the discoveries in Ovien al Iunds, A literature has 
been recovered, which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the | ter histo-y of the Old Testament 
no longer stands alone. The records ai-eady discovered confirm, ex- 
plain, and illustrate the Scripture record-; and the hisiorical portions 
of the Bible are now read with an entirely new intere-t. 

Among the regular contributors are: Jas. S. Cotton. M. A (Oxford), 
Late Editer of the London Academy; N. L. G. Davies, M. A.. B. O., 
o the Archzological Surve.; Geo. St. Claire, F. G. .; J. J. Tylor, 
F.S. A.; Rev. Wm. C. Winslow. D. !), LL. D., Vice-President of the 
Egvpt Exploration Fund for the United States; Prof Thos. S. Wright, 
Hon. Sec of the Paiestine Exploration Fund; F. L. Gr ffith, M.A, 
F.S.A. Ftc., Ete. 

Send for Sample Copy. Price, $1.00 Per Year. 
PUBLISHED AT MERIDEN, CONN., BY THE Bisiia Pusiisuine Co. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund 


PROF. FLINDERS PEIRIE, Pu. D., D. C. L., LL. D., Chief 
Explorer. 

WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, D. D., Pu. D., LL. D., Vice-Presi- 
president for U.S. A. 


All interested in the study of man from prehistoric 
times, in the origin of language, in classical discoveries, 
and the collection of antiques of every kind, should 
freely address the American office for the illustrated 
circulars which describe the discoveries, and the illus- 
trated volumes published. But $5 enrolls a member 
and secures the Illustrated Quarto, the Archzological 
Report, and the Annual Report. 

All are invited to correspond with Rev. W. C. 
WINSLow, Honorary Secretary, or Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckma\, Secretary, at the office, 59 Temple Street, 
Boston. 





PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


By Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 


No.1. THE MounpD-BUILDERS AND THEIR RELICS. 

No. 2, ANIMAL EFFIGIES AND EMBLEMATIC Mounps, 

No. 3. CxiirF-DWELLINGS AND PUEBLOS. 

No. 4. MyTHS AND SYMBOLS; OR, ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5817 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 
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The LoWest Type of Aan. ; 


‘ I offer my large and valuable Collection of Arche- 
ological Relics for sale, including the now famous remains 
‘ of the lowest type of man ever discovered, in which so 
$ much interest is now being taken. 
For particulars, address: 


Ciement L. Webster, M. Sc., 
Charles City, lowa, U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHIkOkLOGY¥. 


BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ep1ror. 





Twenty-First Volume, 1900. 





Original communications in departments of philology: classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern ; condensed reports of current philo- 
logical work ; summaries of chief articles in the leading philologi- 
cal journals of Europe; reviews by specialist; bibliographical 
lists. Subscription price $3.00 a year, payable to the editor in ad- 
vance. Single numbers $1.00 each. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The stock of complete sets of the“ Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology”’ has passed over into the hands of the 


undersigned. These sets will be sold for the present at the regular 
price, $60.00 for the twenty volumes, cash to accompany the order. 


Single volumes, $3.00. Single numbers, so far as they can be sup- 
plied, $1.00. Address, 


THE JOHN HOPKINS PRESS, - Baltimore, Md. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
CI ENG BS e TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 





S. Newcomb, Mathematics; R. S. Woodward, Mechanics; E. C. Pickering, Astronomy; 
T. C. Mendenhall, Physics; R. H. Thurston, Engineering: Ira Remsen, Chemistry; 
J. Le Conte, Geology; W.M. Davis, Physiography; Henry F. Osborn, Paleontol- 
ogy; W. K. Brooks, C. Hart Merriam, Zoology; S. H. Scudder, Entomology; 

C. KE. Bessy, N. L. Britton, Botany; C. S. Minot, Embryology, Histology; 

H. P. Bowditch, Physiology; J. S. Billings, Hygiene; J. McKeen 
Cattell, Psychology, and J. W. Powell, Anthropology. 


The past history of SCIENCE is a sufficient guarantee of its future use- 
fulness. Such a journal is essential to the advance and proper recognition 
of the scientific work of each country, and in America, where men of 
science are scattered over a great area, with no single center for per:onal 
intercourse, it is peculiarly needful. With the growth of science and 
scientific institutions in America SCIENCE will occupy an even more im- 
portant position than at present. It will continue to set a standard to the 
popular press in its treatment of scientific topics, to secure that general 
interest in science so essential to its material support, to enlarge the place 
of science in education and in life, and to demonstrate and increase the unity 
of science and the common interests of men of science. 


Published by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








The Clitt-Owellers 
and Pueblos. 


BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Mditer ef the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘+The Mound-Builders, Their 
Works and Relics,’ ‘*‘Animal Effigies ani Emblematic Mounds,‘* 
+s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
autiior has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
gtaph.c, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of These Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the strae- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 


ADDRESS: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5327 MADISON AVE., CmICAGO 





RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 





+THE MOUND-BUILDERS » 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


REV. STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pa.D., 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


Author of Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,and The Cliff-Dwellers 
and Pueblos. 
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THIS BOOK CONSTITUTES VOL. I. OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA, 
IT CONTAINS 400 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. 

CHAPTER II —Mound-Builders of Europe and Americas 

CHAPTER III.—The Habitat of the Mound-Builder, 

CHAPTER IV.—The Effigy Mound-Builder—First District. 
CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern Distrtet. 

CHAPTER VI.—Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 

CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Migrations of the Mound.Builders—Middle Distries, 
CHAPIER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-Builders. 

CHAPTER X.—The Pyramid Mounds of the Gulf States, 

CHAPTER XI.—Mound-Builders’ Defenses. 

CHAPTER XII.—Mound-Builders’ Houses. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Mythologic ard Religious Structures. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-Builders and Indians, 

CHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-Builders. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Relics from Altar Mounds and Ash Pits, 
CHAPTER XVI1I1.—Relics Showing Civilization of the Mound-Buildess. 
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This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 

The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 


The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is te 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formerly existed. 


Orders can be sent to 175 Wabash Avenue, or to the Authes 
at $327. Madison Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, $3.70. 
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